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Aberdeen and the 
Social Science Congress. 
HE expression in one 

of Tennyson’s poems, 

“a clear-walled city 

by the sea,” comes 

into one’s mind in 
looking at the archi- 
tecture of the more 
modern and handsome 


These are not the por- 
tions nearest the sea, 
certainly, and it must 
be confessed that the 
lower portions of the 
town have a grim and uninviting charaoter, 
where the flat unbroken granite walls have be- 
come dark and disgy with time, and where the 
streets are narrow and dirty. Bat the city as a 
whole is a sea-side city, and very invigorating is 
the sharp, keen feel of the air that blows through 
ite streets, and forms (when there is not too 
much of it) the best ally of the “ Health Sec. 
tion” ; and there is something in the look of the 
hard bright walls of grey granite that stretch 
in long perspective up Union-street, especially 
when seen in light and clear weather, which 
seems remarkably in keeping with the climate, 
and gives, of course, a great deal of individaality 
of character to the architecture of the city. 

This same street, called Uuion-street, may be 
said to be the backbone of the city, not only 
architecturally, but, if we are rightly informed 
by those who ought to know, commercially and 
in relation to general prosperity also. The 
street presumably derives its name from the fact 
that it crosses, by means of a large granite arch, 
a deep dell through which the railway now runs, 
and which formerly must bave acted as a con- 
siderable barrier in the way of circulation of 
traffic; so that Union-street is to Aberdeen in 

.some sense what the Holborn Viaduct is to 
London, only that its relative importance is much 
greater; for the formation of this street has 
almost practically originated the success of 
modern Aberdeen. A walk about the place, and 
a glance at ite map, would show at once how 
this would be so. The town is irregularly built, 
the old streets running at every possible angle, 
and neither wide nor cheerfal; and the driving 
through its centre of this wide straight thorough. 
fare, lined from end to end with a high class of 
public buildings and dwelling-houses, at oncegave 
the whole place a new character and dignity, and 
might be said to have transformed it at one 
bound from a second-class to a first-class city, 
so far as character and appearance (not size) are 
concerned. The undertaking was made in a 
bold and what was once thought a very rash 
spirit, on the strength of borrowed capital, 
which involved the Corporation at one time in 
considerable difficalties; but all this has been 
long eiace tided over, and the foresight of those 
who initiated the scheme more than justified. 
Perhaps thers could hardly be found a more 





portions of Aberdeen. ; 


striking testimony as to the important effect 
which the planning and laying out of sutets 
may have upon the status of a city. 

A good deal was said in our columns, a little 
while ago, in regard to the value of granite as 
an architectural material, and the desirability of 
extending its employment farther in London. 
Tn continuation of the subject it may be interest- 
ing jast to recapitulate the impression which 
this granite city produces when regarded as a 
whole, and in reference to the architectural capa- 
bilities of the material, The old portions of the 
town unquestionably show that granite changes 
its effect very much, after exposure for a con- 
siderable period to the smoke and dast of a city 
atmosphere, even one so comparatively little 
contaminated as that of Aberdeen; and the heavy 
dark grey, or nearly black, walls of some of the 
older streets have an oppressive effect on mind 
and eyee. But there is also a look of solid 
strength about them which is, in one sense, more 
satisfactory than the picturesque bat rickety 
and tamble-down structures one sees in the old 
portions of so many towns; and it may be 
doubted whether dirty granite is not, on the 
whole, a less grim and depressing material than 
dirty brick. 

Coming tothe new architecture of Union-street, 
and considering its ensemble, one may say that 
granite very fairly vindicates the claims of ite 
adherents, as a fine and effective though rather 
unmanageable building material. The peculiar 
coldness of effect which has been deprecated 
will be found to be less marked than would be 


a solid and comfortable, but even an artistic 
appearance, set off, as many of them are, by the 
* | effective treatment of the entrances, where the 
door and its accessories, painted in very dark 
tinte, slightly relieved with colour or gilding, 
stand in effective contrast to the white granite 
walls, and make a fagade which, though it bas, 
perhaps, to southern tastes a slightly tomb-like 
appearance (and that is really a matter of asso- 
ciation), is also “ monumental” in the other and 
architectural sense of the word. The difficulty 
is, of course, in regard to ornamental detail, 
which can be but little elaborated in so stubborn 
@ material. In the case of the Catholic Church 
just mentioned, some of the usual details of 
fourteenth-century Gothic are cleverly treated 
so as to have at a little distance a very orthodox 
appearance of completeness, though in reality 
they are little more than blocked ont with square 
sinkings. It will be readily supposed that the 
material lends itself better to the more sym- 
metrical and formal character of Greek detail 
than to the freedom of Gothic; and some of the 
caps of columns and pilasters in the Classic 
buildings seem executed with as much precision 
and almost as minutely as if in marble. The 
great drawback to the architecture of Union- 
street is the flatness of everything. Cornices 
and strings seem as little used as possible, 
and when used are kept with as little 
projection as possible, to avoid the expense of 
much moulding; and even projecting window- 
sills are almost unknown, as the granite seems 
to require no protection from drip, nor does it 








expected : except in dull weataer, lightness rather 
than coldness would seem the characteristic : 
lightness without hardness or glitter. For it is 
to be noted, especially in reference to the little 
controversy in our colamns already referred to, 
that the Aberdeen folk do not polish their 
granite for external use to anything like the 
extent which is seen in the City buildings in 
London, where granite seems to be used chiefly 
to obtain glitter in the shape of polished sar. 
faces, and pilasters, and shafts. Except an 
occasional door architrave or shaft (and that 
but seldom), there is no polish to be seen all 
along the length of Union-street ; nothing but 
the white or grey lustre of the tooled stone. 
And this appears to advantage in both Gothic 
and Classic designs, so far as general effect is oon. 
cerned, The Roman Catholic Charch in Huntly- 
street, a comparatively new work, has a well- 
designed and elegant spire, the effect of which, 
in this white materfal; is quite fairy-like, though 
there is no attempt at any elaboration ucsuited 
to the character of the material. The Classic 
portico of the Music-ball in Union-street, though 
belonging to the same precise and formal order 
of Revived Classic, looks less cold, less out of 
place, in granite, than a similar desigo, with 
portico and Ionic columns, appears when exe- 
cuted in some of the darker sandstones in fre- 
quent use. And some of the dwelling-houses in 
the same quarter, though plain to excess, with 
just a cornice, and in the more prominent houses 


show avy of those vertical stains beneath the 
silla which so mach disfigure ordinary stone and 
brick buildings where sills are used flush with 
the walls. To the eye accustomed to projecting 
sills and to pedimented windows or projecting 
architraves the effect seems singularly bare, the 
windows being literally holes in a flat wall. In 
some of the more recent buildings this has been 
discarded, and in the “City Buildings,” con- 
taining the manicipal offices, Messrs. Peddie & 
Kinnear, of Edinburgh, have achieved a Gothic 
building, combining Scottish Gothic detail 
with something of the character of a Flemish 
guildhall, with very considerable success ; some 
of the details seem rather wanting in refinement, 
bat the treatment of the arcaded ground-story of 
three-centred arches is very effective. The move 
in the direction of Scottish Baronial Gothic which 
seems to have been made is, however, to our 
thinking, rather doubtfal; and we should be 
disposed to regard something founded on more 
Classie types of building as better suited to 
develop the architectural qualities of granite than 
this, not florid, certainly, but more elabcrate and 
less quiet style. The corbelled-out tarrete of the 
City Buildings and one or two other buildings in 
the eastern part of Union-street come out well, 
certainly, in the view down the street; bat the 
view in the opposite direction is as characteristic 
in its way. The street rans nearly dae east and 
west; and in the evening the appearance of the 
long lines of white buildings, with the sunset sky 





perbaps an order of flat pilasters, have not only 





seen at the end of the vista, is something very 
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unique and deserving to be calied picturesque, 
though not in quite the usual sense of that 
expression. : 
The Old Town is, in some parts at least, pic- 
turesque in the ordinary sense of the word, 
especially about the Bridge of Don neighbour- 
hood, though the picturesque consists rather in 
the placing of the buildings than in their actual 
ap ce as buildings. Exception must be 
made to this in regard to, the old cathedral 
church, however, the two towers of which are 
ecen from the high road leading out of the town, 
and across the new Don Bridge. Their pecaliar 
outline courts attention at once, and nothing 
could seem more peculiar and more at variance 
with one’s experience of mediseval architecture 
in England than the aspect of the west front of 
this building, where things that we are accus- 
tomed to regard as entirely separate in the 
history of Gothic detail seem all jumbled 
together: a west window with a number of 
jong narrow lights, giving the idea of 
number of lancet windows placed together, but 
with a fourteenth-century type of mouldings, 
and then again with rounded and not pointed 
heads. The towers, terminated by short stumpy 
spires with battlemented bands, are very 
pecaliar; looking at a distance like i 
Romanesque, though they are, in fact, of late date. 
The new Bridge of Don crosses the river two or 
three hundred yards lower down than the old 
one, and presente, like most bridges of recent 
times, nothing of the picturesque character that 
is go often found in old bridges; but the original 
Don Bridge, Byron’s Bridge, deserves all the 
repute it bas acquired as a picturesque and in- 
teresting relic of old bridge building, and crosses 
the stream just at a sharp bend, with one pointed 
arch much higher than ite width, and adjacent 
to a dark nook of the river between high banks 
covered with trees. The bridge is steadied on 
one side by very broad massive buttresses 
one on either side of the arch; bat in 
spite of these it is in an unsafe condition, 
and a good deal of repairing is going 
on at ite abutments; we hope it will not be 
necessary in any way to touch or interfere with 
the arch itself. It may not be known generally 
that the eminent French artist, Gudin, painted 
this scene; the picture was in one of the Inter. 
national Exhibitions at Kensington some years 


His picture was painted specially in con-| i 


ag. 

nexion with the interest of the place asa haunt 
of Byron’s in his youth; but it is quite a corner 
for a painter on its own merite, and the view 
from the old bridge down to the new one, through 
the arches of which the sea is seen beyond, 


There are evidences in recent buildings in 
Aberdeen of an intention to make more direct 
use of the opportunities for constructive poly- 
chromy presented by the varying tones of the 
different granites available for use in the 
neighbourhood ; though this source of effect has 
been apparently much neglected, and certainly 
should receive more attention. In the Opera 
House, which is the design of Mr. Phipps (whose 
merits as a theatrical architect are known to 
our readers), axed granite is used in combina. 
tion with red freestone, with very effect : 
end in the Marischal College, which is a building 
in late Gothic style, the windows are filled with 
red stone tracery; though this seems to have 
resulted from no desire for effect, but simply 
from the impossibility of cutting thin 
_ in granite. o a Haeeene sgiem: in which 

meesings e are being held, 
is not the Mariechal College that was dear to 
Dagald Dalgetty, but a rebuilding thirty or forty 
years ago, by ‘the late Mr. Simpson, whose 

‘48, notable in dealing with Classic design, 
séém to have utterly failed him when he came 
to treat Gothic; for the design is thin and wiry 
to a degree, and shows no attempt to turn to 
account the special qualities of granite: bat 
then Gothic was not rightly understood by any 
ceshe Ceaaaenas this was erected, so that 
it wou ir to bear on the memory 
of its architect. . 

The differences of level and quick deolivities 
of Aberdeen remind one at times of Edinburgh, 
and farnish opportunity and suggestion for some. 
thing of a more piquant and characteristic 
pret re ~ than is to be found in 

square sty bailiing most general! 
adopted, which, as we have observed, suits the 
material well, bat not always the natore of 
the locality. There is, however, another side to 
the architectural and picturesque qualities of 
Aberdeen ; one which came home to as forcibly 
when walking down the winding street called 


as|in promoting a number of schemes having 
the same object. The general recog- 
urther steps in the same 


the Gallowgate, where we might have — 
Coleridge did of Cologne, “we coun’ y | onte 
different stinks,” conveying each ita own tale of | nition of the need of 
unhealthy conditions of life. If such o state of direction, which led so many to co-operate 
things as is thus indicated is allowed to remain,|in this movement, took , Shape as regards 
there will be little real credit in the neatness, | legislation in the Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 
cleanliness, and finish of Union-street, and|1875. This Act, while it endorses and adopts 









Aberdeen will have to be considered as a whited 
sepulchre. We recommend earnestly to the 
consideration of the local authorities an investi. 
gation of these tell-tale odours and their causes, 
followed by swift and uncompromising action, 

















living as one of the first duties of an incorporated 
community. 

We must defer till next week any considera- 
tion of the special sabjects, some of which will 
have been discussed in the various departments. 
by the time these remarks are published. We 
give a portion of the President's opening ad- 
dress, which was delivered in the Muasic-hall |, 


on Wednesday evening. 








Re 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


In the general address at the opening of the 
Social Science Con at Aberdeen, on the 
19th, the President (the Earl of Aberdeen), after 
mentioning that he passed over intentionally the 
subject of education, as no new occasion for re- 
viewing ita had arisen since it was so 
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Possibly, not a few inmates 
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and imperial taxation :— 
“And yet it is to be 
administration of our Poor 
as great as those which 
Prison Acts. The idle, and those who are 
scarcely deserving of pity, are allowed to be 


on the assumption that euch as those alone will | y: 
claim admittance. The unfortunate who lapse 
into poverty through no fault of their own are 





thus repelled, and, as the result, the public sense 
is occasionally shocked by the record of bitter 
privations, and even of deaths, incurred toavoid 
the workhouse, Is it reasonable to hope that 
some day the masters of our large workhouses 
will be men of the same calibre as the 

of our best ordered prisons, and that the con- 
stant supervision of visiting committees of 
magietrates will farther insure due discrimina. 
tion in the administration of such institutions, 
not forgetting the sad but certain fact that ‘ the 
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opportanities,—an influence, 
at the same time often reduces to the lowest 
of order and discipliue, might surely be dispensed 
with, at all events, in the cage of the aged and 
infirm. Tosum up the matter in a word, while 
for the many the workhouse properly partakes 


of the character of a reformatory, there are those | questionably caused an ov amount of 
for whom it onght rather to be regarded as an | disease pa debility,—debility which is often 
transmitted to fatare The answer 


asylum. 

There is another subject, somewhat akin to 
this, to which I wish here to make brief but 
special reference,—namely, that of increased 


house accommodation for the classes | other causes in addition to the one now before 
and for the poor. The recognition of s great|my mind have contributed to the mischief. 
want io this respect, as towns, led to the we @ to those whom the 
formation, years ago, of the Asso- | criminal law is administered or or to 


ciation for Improving the D 
Working Classes. Thissociety, founded by several 
eulightened men, from purely philanthropic 
motives, has accomplished much useful work, 
and continues to-day in a flourishing condition ; 











while it has been the pioneer, if not the agent, 
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10 spec'al moment and no epecial originators. 
Asa is said to be “the wisdom of many 
and the wit of one,” so a specimen of orna- 
mental art in any national style is the taste of 
many and the handicraft of one; bat, as in the 
case of the proverb, the individuality of the 
worker is almost or quite lost in the nationality 
of style and feeling. It would be utterly impos- 
sible to trace in detail the influences by which 
euch a characterietic art as that of Japan, for 
instance (almost the last example left of un- 
affected national character in art, and it is fast 
getting contaminated by the influence of self. 
conscious European taste), came into being and 
acquired its peculiar character. It is the off- 
spriog of a thousand influences of climate and 
circumstance which have formed the national 
character and habit, and through this the 
national art. 

Considering all this, it might seem that 
there is a sense in which the idea, much 
dwelt upon in the present day, of the influ. 
ence of art upon the people, the desirability 
of its farther development as a path to a 
higher civilisation, and so on, does involve a 
fallacy; as if we were to achieve by means 
of art the development of those qualities which 
in fact are themselves the basis and the cause 
of artistic expression. In place of the spon- 
taneous artistic expression of the great epochs 
of art in the past, we have now a kind of de- 
liberate resolation propounded: “Let us te 
&rtistio: our ancestors were artistic, why are 
not we? Let usendeavour to be artistic, and all 
kinds of good will follow.” 

Those who think the proposition, thus reduced 
to its simplest form, is entirely fatile, must, 
however, be asked to discriminate a little. It 
is probably true that we cannot produce a real 
art merely by talking about it and directing the 
attention of the nation to the subject; or even 
by establishing schools of art. Unless there ia 
an innate desire for artistic expression, unless 
there is some distinct national character and 
feeling stroggling for expreesion in artistic form, 
anything we can produce can only be a kind of 
repetition of the art of some other period. And 
there is no doubt that with increased means 
of communication marked character tends 
t> disappear from nations, as in the conven- 
tionalities of society the distinctive character of 
individual men tends to be smoothed down toa 
conventional type. We are losing, or have 
already lost, tha: natural and unaffected taste 
which results in the production of a natural and 
uvaffected art: and we cannot, of couree, arti- 
ficially make this taste again by deliberately 
setting before men the products of a former 
period of spontaneous production. To do so 
with this object is to encourage the pretence 
and upreality which are so unfortunately cha- 
racteristic of much of the art and art-criticism 
of theday. But there is something to be done, 
in the first place, by promoting a more general 
and iotelligent comprehension of the prodac- 
tions of art which exist for us: and it is not 
certain that this is not, so far as “the masees”’ 
are concerned, almost a new object, never before 
realised or attempted. Although the art of the 
Renaiesance arose, as has been observed, from 
the literatare and general state of feeling of the 
period, as represented among the more educated 
classes, it is somewhat doubtful whether the 
lower orders understood or appreciated the 
higher forms of art then, any more than now; 
or whether their taste were any purer then now. 
‘There is something, therefore, to be done, even 
if we prodace no original art now, in recom- 
mending the study of what exists to the less 
educated cla-ses, with the view of giving them 
higher interests and wider sympathies than they 
have at present ; and in chis respect art, though 
originally an effect, may become in its turn a 
cause of civilisation; for it is impossible to 
deny that an intelligent interest in its produc. 
tions, a capability of understanding wherein i seir 
beauty lies, give and must give a new interest 
to life, and give birth toa desire for something 
beyond mere material comfort and well-being. 
That this study of past artistic work will not 
make @ people into artiste, and that it is even 
liable to be abused for the encouragement of 
unreal and insincere imitations, cannot be 
too carefully borne in mind. But the mere ca 
pacity for enjoying and appreciating works of 
art makes an immense difference in the life of 
the man who has it, over him who has it 
not; and it is almost impossible to overrate the 
change which would take place in the mental 
tone, the culture, the interests, and therefore, in 
the highest sense, the civilisation of the balk of 





he le, if they were brought into that con- 
dition of familiarity with the artistic aspect of 
things which this fuller comprehension of art 
would imply. In this sense, then, art may be, 
in a most important an inflaence on 
national character and culture. We might say, 
looking at it ia this light, that the art which, in 
its own generation, was an effect, an offspring, 
of a high civilisation and an intellectual 
tion, finding expression through the most gifted 
individuals of its genera‘ion, becomes, in its 
turn, a cause of civilisation to succeeding genera- 
tions, and even inclades the possibility of an 
entirely new mission in refining and raising the 
tastes of a later generation, though at the time 
of ita development it was in reality the offspring 
and expression, wot the caare, of the tastes and 
feelings of the more caltured portion of the com- 
munity of the period. 

It is in looking at the matter from this point 
of view that we recognise the real value of 
magazines of art, as we may call them, such as 
museums and art-galleries. For we believe that, 
after all said and done, there is no more certain 
(though it be a slow) method of bringing the 
popular mind en rapport with art and with the in- 
tellectual enjoyments which it farnishes, than by 
simply letting them see as much of it as possible. 
Lectures and treatises on principles of art have 
their value and interest to those who have begun 
to think on the subject ; but the first point is to 
get the people to care about it, and sympathise 
with it; aod io regard to this aim, habitude of 
eye and mind is a most powerful influence. 
Every one must have noticed, both in himself 
and in others, how the perception becomes en- 
larged and extended by mere acquaintance with 
a higher class of productions than the mind has 
been previously habituated to; how that which 
formerly semed good, and interesting, and 
satisfying, comes to seem commonplace and 
unworthy of attention when the mind bas be- 
come accustomed to what is better; and that, 
even, witbout any study of priociples or reading 
up of art-history. It may seem to some a very 
lax and primitive method of raising the national 
cultore, simply to give people the run of art- 
galleries ; but we believe that experience shows 
that there is no better method of creating and 
stimulating a taste for whateoever things are 
excellent and whatsoever things are lovely than 
by accustoming people to see and contemplate 
them. The reasoning out of the matter comes, 
if necessary, at a more advanced stage. It may 
be difficult to tabulate in detail the nature and 
extent of the mental improvement radiated from 
art-galleries and art-unions within a certain 
specified time; the progress may be almost 
imperceptible: e pur si mudre, 


So, to goa stage further, the wider spread of | 


what may be called an artistic habit of contem- 
plation, derived from these influences, is the 
natoral basis for the desire for active artistic 
creation. The inflaence of the Renaissance 
movement was really, in ite earlier stage, of this 
nature. It was the action upon the modern 
Italian mind of the inflaence of antique litera. 
ture and antique art, that mainly stirred up that 
intellectual excitement which, dreaming at firat 
of reviving the classic age, ended in evolving 
out of classic art and literature an art and litera- 
ture of iteown. So it may be with us in this 
latter phase of the nineteenth century. We are 
yet in transitu ; we must not try to harry things 
too much; we must not expect to artificially 
force an original modern school of art by the 
mere institution of mural painting and freaco. 
We have first to revive the spirit under which 
such forms of art become a real expression of the 
feeling of their day ; we have to feed the springs 
of artistic creation from the sources of the former 
great periods of art. Oar art-schoola and other 
means of technical train‘ng are indeed valuable 
in prepariog means to an end, and in assisting 
the study and comprehension of “the Arts” 
considered as separate forms of artistic language 
and expression. Bat with this, or before this. 
we want that development bf the spirit which 
underlies these various arte, which we sometimes 
speak of as “art” in the abstract; an expres. 
sion which, if we look into it, really seema to 
mean the presence of the imaginative faculty. 
When that feculty is once more awakened and 
stimulated to activity in the mind of a people 
who have learned the spirit of the art of the 
past, it may find its spontaneous expression in 
forms special to modern habits and modern 
feeling. Ia this view, the art of the past stends 
to usin the relation of Canse, the art of the 
fatare, we hope, in that of Effect. 

Tosum op: we do not in any sense, as we 





|floor, and architecturally uniform 
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have — ion to the 
civi of the day, must be not its 
cause, but ite effect and expression, which can- 
not be forced by art-schools or exbibitions, or by 
the arbitrary resuscitation of any form or pro- 
oees of art in which great things bave once been 
done, but can only arise spontaneously from the 
existence of a desire for such expression, innate 
in the national mind. 








THE CHARING CROSS HOTEL 
EXTENSION, 


Tue enlargement of the Charing-crose Hotel, 
by the erection of a separate block of bnildipgs 
on asite which has been cleared between Villiers- 
etreet and Backingbam-street, is now actively pro- 
ceeding, and the intention of the hotel company 
is to have the building completed and ready for 
occupation by the time fixed for the opening of 
the French International Exhibition next year. 
The building will have three main frontages, ore 
to the south, facing Duke.street, and two others 
to the east and west, facing Backingham-street 
and Villiers-street respectively. The principal 
elevation will be that to Duke-street, which will 
closely resemble the main frontage of the existing 
hotel. The Doke.street frontage will be 120 ft. 
in length, and 100 ft. in height. It will contain 
seven stories in ae sr nem OC 
story ha a range of n ows, varied m 
their joann Ande character, some baving pedi- 
ment heads, avd others circolar. The lower 
portion cf the elevation, up to the first-floor 
windows, will be in Portland stone rusticated, 
whilst the upper part of the frontage will be 
in white Soffolk brick, with Portland stone 
window-dressings, string-courses, and cornices, 
with a free introduction of ornamental carving. 
Above the fifth story there will be a bold 
cornice, surmounted by an iron cresting, the 
two upper stories forming part of a lofty and 
ornamental Mansard roof. There will be an 
entrance about 6 ft. in width, in the centre of 
the elevation. The Backingham.street and 
Villiers. street frontages will each be 63 ft. in 
length, with a range of five windows to each 
with the 
Duke.street elevation. The basement, and the 
ground and first and second floors, are intended 
to be let off as wine-cellars and offices, the 
portien of the building forming the extended 
hotel being confined to the four upper floors. 
The offices in the lower of the building, 
exclasive of the basement, will be forty in num- 
ber. The enlarged hotel will not contain any 
entertaining or day rooms, the main object of 
the enlargement being an increased number of 
bedrooms, of which there will be eighteen on 
each floor, the total number of bedrooms in the 
new building being seventy-two. The added 
structare will be con with the present 
botel by an ornamental bridge carried across 
Villiers-street at an elevation of 35 ft. above the 
roadway, and on a level with the third floor. 
This bridge will be closed in, so as to forma 
corridor, giving access internally from one portion 
of the hotel to the other. 

The architect is Mr. J. Fish, and Mesers. Lucas 
Brothers are the contractors. Mr. Roome is 
clerk of the works. 








Building Society ‘‘ Appropriations.” — 
The Registrar of Friendly Societies bas just 
settled a case of great importance to the mem- 
bers of the “ Starr-Bowkett’”’ and other similar 
building societies. At a recent ballot.meeting of 
the Rochester Starr-Bowkett Building Society the 
appropriation fell to a mere child, too young to 
write her name, and who had been entered as a 
member of the society by her father. The father 
wished to sell the appropriation, but the com- 
mittee objected that he coald not do so unless 
the child signified in writing her assent to 


the course. Mr. S ruled that under 
the sixteenth rule Starr-Bowkets Societies 
the father as a had fall power to 


dispose of the opriation for the benefit of 
the child. sei 
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THE HOUSEHOLD AT DIFFERENT ERAS.* 
LOUIS QUATORZE. 
“ — que prometie srg name est dans I’attente des 


protien années de votre 

by So oheee le — da jour 
dane au ce: — paprmee AA con sur 
@ courage, sur i sagan ui se 
font admirer en Sony men avant “e pont pivale a 
se flatter qu'un jour elie Vous sura pour son Maitre, 
Fasse le Ciel ue les Peuples seconder de si 
grandes destin 7 re ue toute la Terre reconnoisse en 
‘Vous un digne Fils vis XIII. Ce sont les veux que 


fait tous les Print ‘Mosunvexeva, Votre trés-humble, 
trés-obéissant, et trds-tidéle serviteur, 
Penravit.” t 


Vo rairg, in consonance with the thought of | and 


bis time, reckoned the history of the world to 
consist of four eras only: that of Philip and 
Alexander, that of Owsar and Augustus, that of 
the Medicis, and that of Louis Quatorze. Sach 
a division not only ignored the Middle Ages of 
Europe, but excladed England from the honour 
of having ever taken a leading—we should rather 
say royal—part in the development of human 
happiness; and we ere not Guite sure that he 
was illiberal. Though, if Voltaire were alive 
now and = ee eceee 
present century, he might, perhaps, accord a 

age to the historical world, it is certain that 
Medieval England could not claim pre-eminence 
over France in the twelfth, thirteenth, and even 
fourteenth centaries. There are many people 
still, thoroughly with all that is now 
known of the arte and literatore of the Middle 
Ages, who believe that, if a fifth epoch is to be 
added to Voltaire’s reckoning, it mast comprise 
a time to come, not one thatis past. Theirarga- 
ment is, that the Middle are to France, 
England, and Germany of y, what the period 
which elapsed between the building of the City: 
and the first century was to the ultimate mug- 
nificence of Rome,—what the period which pre- 
ceded Pericles was to the men who built the 
Parthenon and the Propylwa of the Acropolis. 
Perhaps, moreover, we evinced sufficient 
respect for, or acknowledgment of, the practice 
of the last thirty years by our somewhat rapid 
review of Pap Het Perhaps, on the 
conviction that almost too mrvh has lately been 
written about it, we followed the example of 
those historians who ignored or passed it over in 
a haze of ies. It would require a very 
bold man—for the time of reaction has only just 
set ia—to say that the accepted age of faith was 
uot entirely the era of domestic virtue and in- 
dostrial excellence which the typical historian of 
ee ee oteeags or ged 
archswologist makes into istory of the past 
are necessarily confined to the substantial re- 
mains still existing upon the earth. Of the 
castles and cathedrals he can take stock with 
minnteness, and jadge them, doubtless, wit 


acouracy ; bat of the huts of the peasantry, of 

— homes of the people, of the refuse of 
ediseval construction, he can only surmise, for 

every He uently 


over vstig po ag tire Aaa 4 wanted 


is 
of the condition of the poorer inhabitants of cities 
in the sixteenth century; a great deal is known 
uf Paris and London, and of the condition of the 
people in both those ae agen Shes Oe eee 
teenth century. The — of both is any- 
ching, bes ogueeatns it is pleasant, therefore, to 
imagine land and France to have been hap- 





* See p. 778, ante: ‘The 





. 778, Reformation. 
t Chatles Perrault~not Claude Perrault, the architect. 


it is not every reader’s privilege to distinguish 
a glaring contradiction, 
inference, when either occurs in the 
descriptions and deductions which few arch. 
ologists better than M. Viollet-le-Duc can render 
interesting. Take, for instance, the close of the 
article upon Architecture, in which, with an 
ever-ready flow of words, the author describes 
the general pointe of the “ ” as well as 
of the “house” in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. The margin of three 
hundred years is a wide one, but still it will 
hardly be disputed that all the time both Paris 
London were not ouly extremely small cities, | ‘ 
according to modern notions, but also that the 
burgesses inhabited within the walls, or at least 
within a very short distance of the centre. 
M. Viollet-le-Daoc’s description of the houses of 
the rich burgess (one of the gentry as we should 
now designate him in England) and of the trades- 
man (or burgess, as he would be called in 
France) is perfectly Incid. The principle of the 
Mediseval town house, as far as the plan goes, 
io nab: Gillussnd Soien thet 06 o-enell, howe’ to 
Soho and the neighbourhood of 
at the present day; only the shape and details 
of the external wall are altered. boat 
bourgeois or tradesman is generally 
with the ambition—laudable doubtless, and im. 
plying that many of his eae were compelled 
to live up narrow and obscure, 


ing stair was close to the street and entered imme- 
diately from it. This tradesman lived over his 
shop, and the whole of the first floor was 

by a Hall or Salle which served as kitchen, dining, 
and sitting room for himself, bis family, and bis 
apprentices, and as a sleeping room for his ser. 
vante. Thesame or another stair communicated 
with the second floor, in which were the cham. 
bers. One was occupied by the master and 
mistress with their y children ; another 


granary. The house of the gentleman, the rich 
bourgeois, sometimes possessed an entrance 
from the street wide and high enough to admit 
a cart and a man on horseback into the court- 
yard at the back. There was a shop on the 
ground story, and frequently no doubt this shop 
was sublet by the proprietor of the 
who in such a case lived over it with his family. 
The entrance to the shop was from the street, 
and the means of reaching the first floor was by 
a winding stair approached from the courtyard. 


Sometimes there were kitchen-offices in this | often 


court; but, as in the smaller houses, the common 
Hall was on the first floor, and the chambers were 
on the second floor. Sach houses were prin. 
cipally composed of wood and plaster; some- 
times the front wall of the ground story was of 
stone. Counting the ground-floor as one, they 
consisted of three stories, and sometimes a store- 
room in the pointed roof; while below the level 
of the ground there was a cellar, and this cellar 
was often approached through a trap in the 
public street, much like the descents into the 
cellars of beershops in London at the present 
day. The obstructions to which every chronicler 
oe tng erect Vpn yg 
are now used east of the Adriatic; he 
his goods for sale outside upon the public 
and used the interior as asitting, a dining, 
and doubtlessa sleepingroom. Yet in those days 
of naive and picturesque comfort, as the vera- | and 
cious historian in this century informs us, each 


its house, ‘“ Dana les villes,’’ | he 
writes M. Viollet-le-Duc, “ chaque famille pos- 
sédait sa maison,”* 


no gb in any 
people who represented the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water of Seri comaaetiiiemme 


people a whole 

house, or even a whole hut? The le, we 
—were there any in the age of Faith ? 

If so, where and how did they reside? M. 


* The late Em r Napoleon once a distinguished 
compliment to taadon ty acnes to ee ewen 
that here every house is occupied by a siogle family ! Yet 
he bad inhabited more than one bye street, 





—. 


an incomplete or im- | orders, 





Viollet-le.Dac admits that there were “lower 
”’ “ dangerous classes,” “ bouches inutiles,” 

in those days. He admits that at a time when 
the different of the community were 
distinctly defined there must have been a large 
number of persons who were members neither of 
a religious nor a trade fraternity, who belonged 
neither to a nobleman’s nor a citizen’s house- 
hold, who were neither artisans nor labourers, 
but who formed “a vagabond mass living some. 
where.” Undoubtedly; and if we disagree with 
the French writer's method of describing the 
inevitable fact, it is because we do not think that 
‘ vagabond mass” to have been so entirely in- 


prehensi i 
spiteof thecare of a paternaland maternal church, 
in spite of the practical ion amongst 
bodies of men in the Middle the “ resi. 
duum” must have been not only large, bat 
sensibly important ; and its amelioration or its 
decrease was hindered by the system of monopoly 
which characterised the indystry of the time. 
That the beggars and roughs of Paris could in 
the fifteenth century form themselves into a 
credited | “ corporation” or guild, that they could estab- 
lish agencies in different parte of the country, is 

evidence of the namerical im of the 
lower or lowest orders at that time. In fact, 
os Bethan fir wear enya wt 

i msgiving, the promiscuous 
charity which was, and still is, one of the great 
features of monastic life, mast have maintained 
an infinite number of families in a career of 
idjeness if not of dissipation. 

Enough is known of the aspect of a Medizval 
city in Western Europe to enable us to assert— 
and remains in Eastern countries to form 
some sort of judgment thereon by analogy 
of manners and customs,—that both rich and 
poor did very much as they chose with regard to 
such modern refinements as height, projection, 
and situation of buildings. Here and there was 
a church, an abbey, a college; here and there a 
large hétel or an inn, a palace perhaps, or a 
tower; here was the castle; there the bridge or 
the market-place ; but everywhere,—around and 
between them, — the masses found some kind of 
shelter. We do not say that the miserable 
wooden huts and penthouses (appentis), which 
used to environ the cathedrals and churches 
existed before the great movement of the 
sixteenth century; bat we do believe that 
the habit of obtaining shelter in the porches, 


house, | against the buttresses, under the deep recesses 


of the sacred buildings, was not only tolerated, 
bat probably encouraged by the clergy in very 
early times. The state of the Cour des Miracles, a 
Paris glam, in the seventeenth centary has been 
described and quoted; Alsatia, in the 
neighboarhood of Whitefriars, duriog the reign 
of Charles II., has formed the subject of mach 
graphic tale-telling.. Sauval devoted some space 
to the various quarters of Paris occupied 
by the masses; in his hi and description 
printed during the first quarter of the last 
century, he enters fally,—perhaps with a little 
temerity,—into the habits and contraband edu- 
cation of the criminal population. His tales 
of cu and thieves read as if they had 
been written within our own time, for Fagin and 
Sikes were not more scientifically expert than— 
so Sauval would lead his readers to believe—their 
French prototypes of the seventeenth century. 
A similar eulogium, for it is really little else, of 
Paris, written at the close of that centary, 
entirely avoids any bat the most distant reference 
to the slams. Germain Brice treats only of the 
grand things; of the pablic buildings, churches, 
and noblemen’s hdtels. He is eloqaent upon 
se orders of architecture and their application ; 
objects to the entresol which was to be 
seen in many of the new honses of the 
nobility, and which to him presented an appear- 
ance of tradesmanlike meanness. The bourgeois 
i the community with 
will do. Boileau, on the 
delights in denouncing the noise, 
of the crowd. With 


i 
ii 


the | draws a picture of life in the streets in his own 


time even more graphio than the earlier satires 
with which Englishmen sare more familiar. 
Boileau, who lived, according to one of his 


ge exclaims against 

took possession of the town as soon as the 

peaceable shopkeeper bad closed his shutters 
cb 
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of his disgrace and dismissal from the care of 





with a “double »» and had retired to his | destroyed by fire. It is, therefore, a very fair 
rooms to mera ram and re.count his | question to ask revivalists whether, as regards 
money. Those thieves are the men to whom plan and arrangement, — as regards general 
M. Viollet-le-Duc alludes in his notice, from | convenience,—the houses which in Paris were 
Sauval, of the “Corporation des Gueux.” M./| pulled down about the time when London lay 
Viollet-le-Duc offers thanks to the “ spirit of asso- smouldering in ruins, were better, healthier, and 


the national exchequer, are all told in Voltaire’s 
most instructive history of the time. 
Versailles” is familiar to 


ciation” which undoubtedly existed in the Middle 
Ages, for this corporation. It is said to have | 
been formed in the fifteenth century, and to have 
was | 
after the pacification cf the country at the 
Sune of the fourteenth century. Without enter. 
ing into the details of its formation, and without 
inquiring whether the corporation existed in the 
time of Sauval,—or whether it everexisted at all,— 
it is certain that the class of men and families of 
which it was said to be composed existed not 
only during, but long before his time. He) 
describes one of the slams in which such people | 
lived, and which he visited. The inhabitants 


| 


| 








bade defiance to taxes, police, and law. To 
reach its heart it was necessary to penetrate 
tortuous, narrow, and filthy (what must have 
been the character of the filth which, in the 
grand siécle was, called “filthy” ?) streets. 
There Saaval saw a “house of mud” half 
interred, rotten and old, about 27 ft. equare, 
within which fifty families were lodged with their 
medley of children, legitimate, natural, and naked. 
There and around lived some five hundred 
families huddled together and piled one over 
another. 


|more comfortable than those which Louis Q 





Quatorze and Charles II. ordered to be built. drawings only, has seen, as it was of 
It was the great age, fairly renowned for the the Timon’s villa of 
Pe oe Se ee the satire,— 
small things; a time when France, centre pe harvests bury all his has y 
Europe, united almost every species of ascend- And laughing Ocres a 
enoy.* The Chiteau de Richelieu—and a mono-| Never was a more painfully oblite. 
grapby of it, drawn by Jean Marot, isto befound rated than that upon which the younger Mansard 
in the British Museum—gives a by no means and a host of mistaken— 


exaggerated idea of the kind of domain which a 
nobleman, especially if he had any post of im- 
portance in the government of the country, not 
only built but inhabited. Broad roads led, in a 
straight line, to the external gates. Thence, to 
the drawbridge of the chiteau itself, a distance 
of some 800 English feet had to be traversed, i 
through a Basse Cour more than 500 ft. by 
300 ft. in size, and lined with buildings of two 
stories ; after that through an Anti-Cour some | 
300 ft. square, with buildings (principally stables) 
of three stories on either side. The courtyard 
of the castle proper was nearly 200 ft. in width ; 


was lord of Marly in the fourteenth centary. 
There was Marly-le-Ohatel, a village close to the 

castle upon the hill ; there was Marly-le-Bourg, 
buildings of four and three stories enclosed 


the situated in the valley. 
three sides of it. Surrounded on one side by 
masses of forest, the immediate vicinity of the new palace, gardens and watercourses, which 
long lines of building was adorned with formed the labour of six or seven years—between 
laid out in every shape and combination of pat- 1676 and 1683. The author of the “ Lettres 


Quite apart from the story of those slums con- 
tem evidence of all kinds, and from people 
of all nations, is at the disposal of every one to 
show that the citiesof Parisand London, aboutthe 
middle of the seventeenth century, were dilapi- 
dated, infected, and filthy ; and that the inhabit- 
ants of the former capital,— not to mention 
London,—werecrowded together in houses totally 
unfit, and not intended, for the mode of occupa- 
tion to which the Parisians subjected themselves. 
Yet that had been the state of the French capital 
for @ period beyoad the memory of men upon whose 
evidence the world relies; and the question is, 





| Philippe, the perfect and scientific order of their | 
arrangement, even after an age of neglect, con- | 
trasted singularly with the rickety character of | 
the town or village near them. No country can 
show so many monuments of the building genius 
of almost all reigns as France; and it may 
be added that no reign is even now,— 
Does that state represent the culminating degra-|after the fury of the first Revolution,—so 
dation of a hundred or of two hundred years, nobly and fully represented as that of Louis 
during which a so-called renascence of literature, Quatorze; ignoring, of course, the unplea- 
learning, and social civilisation had risen and | sant recollection that a systematic pillage of 
developed ? In Western Europe the great build. the nation supplied the building fands in too | 
ing era, linked with the forms of civilisation and many cases. The story of Fouquet in the early 
spirit of thought nowactually in vogue, is thereign days of the king, of his letter ini 
of Louis Quatorze. Comparatively speaking, Paris | boast that he was at “his fourteenth million,” | 
was rebuilt then as it has been lately rebuilt by | 
the Third Napoleon; and London was effectually | 











* Macaulay: State of England in 1685, 


the Monday, at the royal retreat. Those pavilions, 


tern; roads, avenues, and alleys led through Persanes” probably referred to Marly rather 
them. Towards the close of the sixteenth and than to Versailles, when he satirically i 
the beginning of the seventeenth centaries,similar the king as “ i y in his 


chAteaux were to be seen over all partsof France; buildings.” “There are more stataes,” wrote 
in some, as late, indeed, as the days of Louis Montesquieu, “in the gardens of his palace 


there are inhabitants in a large 
Place, 80 to speak, on three 
pavilions of Marly were 
round numbers, about 1,650 ft. 
the top was the Royal Pavilion, 
simply the apartments of 


six on « side, held the guests, who were special! 
invited to spend a day, or pass Saturday it 


= 


each two stories high, nearly 60 ft. square, 


|and placed at a distance of about 190 ft. from 
/each other, were connected by covered bowers 
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of masonry and foliage; they were reached 
under an avenue of trees, trimmed into the 
outline of a groined vault. Onur fig. 1 gives the 
plan of the king’s pavilion, which was raised 
upon @ vast terrace, for there was no basement 
story ; it was approached by degrees of three and 
four steps entirely round the building. 
The eatrances were through the rooms B B BB, 
which were called the “Salons des Seigneurs.” 
One of these, at the top of the plan, was used as 
a billiard-room, and each probably served as an 
antechamber to the four divisions of 
the ground-floor, At the bottom of 
the plan, at C, was the king’s bedroom, 
and E E E E formed the rest of the 
king’s setof rooms. The rooms marked 
H werethe apartmentsof “Madame” ;* 
the rooms P were those of Madame 
de Berry; and the rooms marked X 
were those nominally of the Queen. 
The staircase, M, led to the upper 
floor, which was divided into rooms 
for a few ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court. A, was the Hall, or, as it was 
called, the “grand salon”; and this 
method of arrangip 
common to the whole house, and in 
which the dinner was served, is ex- 
plained in our smaller diagrams, In 
fig. 2, A, B, C, D, represent a terrace 
covered with lead, and level with the 
first-floor of the house. This terrace 
was open to the sky; by this means 
the central room, A, was lighted by 
windows penetrating the roof. The 








of the two stories of which the house is com. 
posed. At G, G, are archways over which 
passages connect the three divisions on the 
upper floor. The centre pavilion was the resi- 
dence of the master and his family ; the wings 
held the kitchen-offices and the other depen. 
dencies of the household, The ground - floor 
communication between the wings and the centre 
was maintained through the open air in the 
ancient manner, which was perfectly consistent 
with practical convenience under a warm and 





Spanish and Portuguese Indies, and the stories 
which then reached Earope concerning them, 
were likely to fire the sentiment of self-import- 
ance and grandeor which a young map, great 
from his cradle, naturally nursed. The “ Great 
Mogul,” the personification of absolate and irre- 
sponsible pre-eminence, was the ideal sovereign 
whom Louis ultimately su Nor is the 
parallel inapplicable to the other estates of the 
French and Indian realms; in both countries 
the king was absolute, the nobility were extrava- 
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section (fig. 3) will explain, better than words, | propitious sky; and it is habitaal in hot climates 


the manner in which the younger Mansard suc. at the present day. Palladio’s description of his 
ceeded in concealing with four fagades the internal | work is neither uninteresting nor uninstractive. 
shape ofa house. Fouurclosets, fortheacoommo- Referring to the house shown in fig. 4, he 
dation of the guests who occupied the upper story | says*:—“ The great chambers are a square and 
are shown at WC (see fig. 2), and they were | three-quarters long; the arches are schemed and 
approached from the open internal terrace. The | inour second manner. The second size roomsare 
sets of apartments on the ground.story were not square. . . . The closetsand the passage between 
provided with anything of the kind. In the |are of the same breadth: their arches are two 
kiog’s set the triangular rooms were pzobably squares high. The entry bas four columnsa fifth 
used as “ yarde-robes,” and in these the neces- less than those which are without; and they 
sary unpleasantnesses of even royal nature were | support the floor of the hall (or saloon on the 
performed, The whole interior of this pavilion | upper floor), besides that the height of the arch 
was studied with care, and elaborated with | is mach finer and surer with them. The four 
profusion. The walls were covered with paintings | nicbes which you perceive there have each a 
of the great eventsand successes of the reign. | statue representing the four seasons of the 
All was marble without; the external form | year. beeces The first order of columns is Doric, 
of the building may still be traced in the! and the second Ionic. The upper rooms are 
foandation-walle. The stone wall surrounding (ceiled. . .. . On the flanks of thie house 


® part of the park, the undulating site of the there are two wings, joined to the house by two | 


terraces and fountains, the paved roads, and an passages which lead into the kitchen and to some 
abreuvoir robbed of its marble covering, still | other offices; and in the middle of each of them 
attest the magnificence which Louis Qaatorze | there are two arched gates which open into two 
knew at least how to order, to inaugurate, and | streets.” The facades of the house are exactly 
to maintain. /what the taste of this country approved, but 

It is very much the fashion among architects never improved, during the whole course of the 
to describe the of the Reformation and | last century and the beginning of the present 
the early years of the seventeenth asjone, In spite of all the affectation cf French 
purely an Italian renascence; and M. Viollet- | life under Louis Quaatorze, in spite of the 
le-Dac has been good enough to affirm that the attempted emulation of Roman art, in spite of 
Koglish have their original form of |the extravagant reception of Bernini—which 
habitation from Italian inflaence more success- turned the man’s head-—it is only justice to say 
fully than the French. This may be true as | that nowhere in France can be found any private 
regards the people, bat as regards the nobility buildings so completely the travesty of Palladian 
and gentry it is not true. The French ion as those still to be seen in all parts of 


signorial domain never completely lost its 
national and distinctive dace J Even at 
Marly, in the midst of rococo influences, the 

ent of the rooms, of the offices, and of 


our own island. 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that 
Louis, who really said, and he probably said it 
well, “‘ L’Etat—c’est Moi,” formed his notions 
of sovereign power not entirely unaided by the 
advice of his elders and immediate counsellors; 


and also from the literature offered for his study | enough being 


ing to the and 1, The Coart me of manners 
while to go back a little. Our fig. 4 is the plan | and etiquette, which lasted daring the lifetime of 
of a villa d Palladio upon the ancient | the great king, but not continued in its integrity 





by his successor, was introduced and invented 


i.| by himself. Some of the details seem extra- 


ordinary to any one habituated to the comparative 
simplicity of a modern E sovereign ; but 
abont 230 years ago the Courts of Europe were 

ly interested in the wonders of the East. 
The “Great Mogul’s” pres Pir a fertile 
topic of i among the who were 
Tecont ox tokeesls with stories of Akbar and 
Sbah Jaban. hat that time the commerce 











gantly rich,a middle-class hardly existed, and 
the people were miserably poor. The palaces of 
the king and the houses of the nobility were 
marvels of design, regularity, and, in their par- 
tioular fashion, of beanty. In France the 
houses of the people were found in the dis- 
carded and rickety tenements of a former age 
and state of civilisation; in India they were not 
entitled even to the name. 

Daring any inquiry into the condition of dif- 
ferent classes in France, it should be remembered 
that the “noblesse” comprised in the seven- 
teenth century a great many families which 
at the present day would not be included in a 
list of nobility. The bourgeois had become, or 
rather was deemed, despicable from one point of 
view before Moliére burlesqued him in the cele- 
brated M. Jourdain. Evelyn noted in his Diary 
that the gentry were of the French 
noblesse; and that of the king’s subjects, the 
noblesse appeared to be the sole power, in a 
political sense, in the kingdom. [Fifty years 
after, in 1698, Dr. Lister, who accompanied the 
English ambassador to Paris, and made a host 
of profound observations,—marvellous notes of 
travel, considering the short time at his disposal, 
and;the circumstance of the visit,—encountered 
a multitude of poor and miserable wretches in 
every quarter of the city. Evelyn, in 1649, 
maintained that the plebeians were of a far more 
vile and naturally slavish genius than in any other 
part of Christendom. To use his words, Paris 
was so pestered that it appeared a miracle to 
bim how so many backs were clothed and bellies 
maintained as you might behold in one day if you 
walked the streets: most of the houses ordinarily 
harbouring six, as often ten, families, betwixt 
heaven and hell, the garrets, and the cellars. 
“‘ This I take to be,” said he, “the true cause of 
that nastiness which we usually impute to the 
nation: persons of quality and such as have room 
h far more proper and sumptuous in 
their houses than the best of us in England, how- 
ever we to the con . 

About the time of Evelyn’s early travels, 
the only paved route in France—the road be- 
tween Paris and Orleans—was thonght a marvel 
of the age. Not only were the great routes 
difficult to follow, but the few that existed even 
in the neighbourhood of Paris and Lyons, and 
even in Flanders, were hardly such as a traveller 
of to-day would calj a road.* A carriage drawn 
* Macaulay entered minutely into the “difficulty of 
” and the “badness of the roads” in 
England during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
also took pains to ascertain the truth, and « 
iption of our highways at thst and a little 
period may be found here and there in ‘“‘ Esmond,” 
* and smaller pieces. The roads of 
been better tended, but during no 
they superior or even 
TF asetat tr innk” lates Inte te auckes Belloc 
his veleouuee v0 the “* coach 
which, “in our time, is never seen except as 
The mention 
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italy to mistoed we, We ettril 
of sach is likely to us. We attribute 
to what was really the effect of s very dis- 
necessity. People, in the time of Charies II., 
eng smaller number 
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by six horses was a necessity, not @ luxury; 


any edict to restrain the use of in 


streets was more a benefit to the populace than an 
obstacle to innovation. Of Paris and London, at 
the close of the seventeenth century, and of the 
ordinary houses and hétels of the former capital, 
hereafter. The two cities ge 
pared by Evelyn afford an amusing instance 

SS oniadhiten and tarns which Time offers 
to different communities at successive periods. 


we shall 


The River Seine was then ‘nothing com, 


for sweetness to the Royal River of Thames.” 
It was full of huge vessels of burden, though ee 
eea-going ships, which brought provisions 

Paris. In the streets were “multitudes of 


coaches and laquays,” and “throngs of man- 


kind,” but the French capital was inferior to 


London in the matter of shops and taverns. 


These, according to Evelyn, rendered London so 
* 7 ” 
“open by day and cheerful in the night.” So 


mad and lewd a town as the English metropolis 
Evelyn had not found in the whole world ; 
yet had the Parisians so far imitated the 


Londoners as to form their night-watches of 


responsible persons, the murders and villanies 
which constantly occurred in Paris might have 
been prevented! He had seen in the course of 
his travels Naples, Rome, Florence, Genoa, and 
Venice, but the “princely fabrics” in those 
cities were surpassed by the noblemen’s hdtels 
in Paris, and, to use his words:—“for the 
streets, suburbs, and common buildings it in- 
finitely excels any city elsein Europe.” In 1657, 
James Howel would not admit Paris to be com- 
parable to London for neatness of streets and 
sweetness of site. “ London,” said he, “hath 
far better blood in her veins,” meaning the con- 
duits and springs of water the city contained. 
Yet about the time when Evelyn and Howel 
wrote, an amusement much practised by the 
young “bloods” of Paris consisted in jamping 
from a house on one side of the street to a house 
on the other; and in Padding-lane, ia which the 
Great Fire of London began, opposing tenements 
touched each other at the top. 








FROM FRANCE. 


To the novice in the ability of the nineteenth- 
century contractor to accomplish easily astound. 
ing worke, and to those unacquainted with the 
contractors’ reliance on the never-failing stream 
of willing workmen, the present condition of the 
palace of the Trocadero and the leviathan sheds 
of the Champ de Mars would seem to render it 
almcest impossible that within the present period 
of pleasant partridge-shooting and Alpine climb- 
ing, the dazzling heaps of obedient stone and 
sturdy iron can, within seven short months, 
become a hunting-field for the lounger and the 
pleasure-seeker. 

There is some prospect, however, that those 
who visit this Exhibition for pleasure or instruc- 
tion may meet with more than i weari- 
ness, and there are pessimists who look forward 
to this Exhibition being the death-blow to 
all sach futare undertakings ; as far as size and 
extent go, this Exhibition will certainly culminate 
in ite hageness. 

It is only by what we have seen accomplished 
within the last eleven months that we can have 


faith in what has yet to be done before the Ist | and 


of next May. 

It must have been with some allowable pride 
that M. Krantz, the hard-working commissioner. 
general, was able to announce not long since 
that by the fifteenth of this month the architects 
of the different foreign sections were at liberty 
to take possession of those portions of ground 
respectively allotted to their countries. In com. 
pliance with this permission, already the flags of 
more than one nation have been planted by right 
of possession, and the different foreign sections 
are advancing apace. 

The architect of the British section, Mr. 
Gilbert Redgrave, has lately been in Paris, and 
other foreign nations have not been behindhand. 
It may be mentioned that, notwithstanding the 
difficulties in the East, the architect of the 
Russian section has not long since arrived, and 
if the same spirit that has reigned 
all the works till this date be continued, we may 
feel certain that by the lst of May next the Great 





there was great danger of sticking fast in the mire, Nor 


were even six horses always sufficient, Vanbrugh, in the 
mene eres, described with great humour, the 
way in scountry gentleman, newly chosen a member 
of Parliament, that 


could not save the family coach from 
& quagmire,” 




















versation. With M. Thiers’s political 
critical j 


public taste. Certainly, in the following corre- 
spondence, the painter, Horace Vernet, appears 
better able than the minister to instruct the 
uninformed in matters of art, nor can we quite 
agree with M. Thiers’s opinion of the romantic 
painter Eugéne Delacroix, who, fifty-five years 
since, received at one time M. Thiers’s unqua- 
lified laudation, and later on his still hasty 
adverse criticism. It will be remembered by 
some readers with what passion the minister 
had adopted the project of a museum of copies, 
conceived by M. Charles Blanc, a project which 
realised a dream in which M. Thiers had long 
indulged, and which he had already tried to put 


into execution when he was, in 1831, minister of 


Pnblic Works, a proposal that Horace Vernet, 
then director of the School of Rome, had ener- 
getically combated. 
took place between the artist and the minister is 
interesting. Sigalon had just been charged with 
executing a copy of the famous “ Last Judgment.” 


Horace Vernet regarded this commission as | Sly 


useless, in consequence of the insurmountable 
difficulties which it presented, and in a letter 
addressed to the minister he had submitted his 
observations to him, at the same time seeking 
to protect the interests of Sigalon, his colleague 
and friend. Vernet had already. differed with 
the minister, as appears from the following 
reply — 

“My pear Mowsrevr Verwer,—I am annoyed to see 
you in such disposition with regard to the en‘ ise con- 
fided to Sigalon. I am not a painter, but I know enough 
about it to be certain that, if a literal is not possible, 
a free translation is thoroughly pcm and would be 
very useful. The reasoning that you make upon 8 copy of 
Michelangelo has been made about translations of 
Homer and Virgil. I have read and heard stated par- 
ticularly that neither Dante, Shakspeare, nor Aristo- 
phanes could be translated ; yet their translation, to me 
who knew but badly Itelien, and nothing of English and 
Greek, bas given me profound pleasure. I wish, then, 
absolately a copy such as this of the ‘Last Judgment.’ I 
shall be infinitely obliged to you not to communicate your 
sentiments to Sigaion; this would be disastrous to my 
enterprise. .... 

Adieu. I renew to you the assurance of my esteem and 

ment. A. Turmrs.” 


This letter, far too administrative for a man 
of the worth of the artist to whom it was 
addressed, irritated Horace Vernet, who did not 
allow a long time to elapse without replying. 
Here is the portion of the letter which relates to 
the question in dispute :— 


“ As to the affair of the ‘ Last Judgment,’ that is another 
matter. On this ground I am no more a subordinate. 
lst. There never was any connivance between myseif 
Sigalon: he is more impatient than ever to fulfil the mis- 
sion, 2nd. Far from seeking to diminish his ardour, as 
your Excellency would seem to fear, I bave sided him 
with all my power to get over the innumerable difficulties 
which the Court of Rome raises each day, 
do not, out of respect for the Government, make known 
all my sentiments with a whose talent I 
esteem, it does not follow that I not give 
opivion on the weelessness for the arts the wake pu 
which he a and the immorality (if I dare use such 
an expression) of giving to a new posterity a new picture, 

i its first author, 
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Exhibition will be completely thrown open to 
the | the world. 

It is not difficult at the present moment to 
find interesting matter connected with the name 
of Thiers, whose sadly sudden death and solemn 
faneral were lately the one subject of con- 


those who have doubted his ability to lead the 


The controversy which | | 









However, it 1 | PP 
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Hétel de Luynes, The erected in the 


by Lemuet 
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the balustrade, 
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that the artist has put forth 
There, in the intervals of 
colonnade, 
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in Paris. 

the curiosities of the capital, and Germain 

when he was @ cicerone, never failed to 

aoatemngens passing through Paris. 
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LONDON ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Tue other day we had to refer to one of the 
old London directories of a century ago, and the 
facts contained therein, as well as a view of the 


| 


peared to be of such an interesting nature t 
we venture to give a few notes about the City 
and suburbs as they existed in the year 1777. 

The Directory of that date is simp! tled, 


hundred and four pages 
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the north by the St. Pancras Fields. The present 
Gower.street. was then called “The Duke of 
Bedford’s new road,” and was of course an open 
thoroughfare through the fields. 

Farther eastwards the site of Battle 


Hospital boys,— Peerless Pool,— was then in 
existence; the site is now covered by houses. 
A continuation of the City-road through Moor. 
fields was then called “ Royal-row,” while Old- 
street to the Cartain-road was “St. Agnes le 
Clare.” The district of Hoxton and Shoreditch, 
long celebrated for its market gardens, was also 
all open fields, with a few houses here and there, 
north-west of the Haberdashers’ A)]mshouses, 
and the “ Newington-road,” now Kingsland-road, 
had open straggling buildings after the Iron- 
mongers’ Almshouses were passed ; as was the 
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Bridge | George’e) roads. 
Dack” 


roads across being Great Surrey-street (now 
Blackfriars-road), the Borough-road, with the 
obelisk to Lord Mayor Crosby in the centre (as 
now), the London and the Lambeth (now St. 
The well-known “ and 
stood where Bethlehem Hos. 
pital now stands (see a print in the London 
Magasine, November, 1791). The only other 
buildings “in the fields,” beyond a few houses 
here and there, were the King’s Bench Prison 
(having by its north side “ Dirty-lane”), “the 
New Magdalen” (where the Peabody-buildings, 
Biackfriars-road, now stands), and “the Asy- 
lam” (where the Rev. Newman Hall’s Christ 


ry | Church now stands). Between Blackfriars.road 


and Lambeth Palace continuous fields and 
market grounds were to be seen. Of course the 
houses were closer as the river was neared ; but 
the new road to Kennington-common was like 
other roads newly cut, not yet in the builder’s 
hands. Turnpikes stood not only at the 


by | south ends of Newington-causeway and Great 


Sarrey-street,' but also at the corner of the 
Westminster and Borough roads near the Asylam. 
Opposite Lambeth Palace was the Horse.ferry, 
and crossing the river were the Tothill-fields. 
Such, then, were the boundaries of brick-and- 


mortar 100 years ago. We have not gone so 


of | minutely into the description of the “ suburbs” 


as we should like to, but the facte are sufficiently 
ing, we think, to cause something more 

than an ordinary reflection upon the on 

the progress of “ still.increasing” London 

A.D. 1777. 

Let us now tara to the little Directory, and 
see what our guide says about carriages and the 
means of transit. First, as to hackney coaches. 
Oat of 800 licensed, 200 were to ply on Sandays, 
taking their turn, under a penalty of 51. for each 
one plying out of his turn; a licence to cost 501; 
no horse, mare, or gelding to be used under 
fourteen hands high. Their rates of charges 
were, for a day of twelve hours, 12s. 6d., or 1s. 6d. 
an honor, and 1s. after the first hour. For any 
distance under 1} mile, 1s., and 6d. for 
mile after. The rates for “ hackney chairmen” 
were {ls. per mile. “They were obliged to go 
the same distance for 1s. 6d. which the coaches 
perform for 1s.,” under a penalty of 40s. The 
porters in the City were called “ ticket,” “ fellow. 
ship” (700), and “ tackle,” otherwise mes. 
sengers, ship goods unloaders, and goods 
weighers. They had their rates of charges, 
acd the fellowship porters had a very peculiar 
custom worth noticing. The next Sanday 
after Midsummer-day a sermon was 
to them at St. Mary-at-Hill Church, which 
was usually fully attended by the men, 


;}each having a nosegay in his hand, and each 


passing in procession through the middle aisle to 
the Communion - table, where he deposited a 
mite for the relief of the poor. After them the 
citizens and their families about Bishopsgate, 
also with nosegays, provided by the men, passed 
in possession, and made the likeoffering. ‘‘The 
of their nosegays,” says the account, 
“ have amounted sometimes to near 201. in one 
year.” The watermen’s rates were: between 
London Bridge and Westminster, oars, 6d. ; 
skullers, 3d.; and the same from Whitehall to 
Lambeth or Vauxhall, and from London Bridge 
to Rotherhithe. From London to Gravesend, 
4s. 6d. for the whole fare, and 9d. company; 
Greenwich, 1s. 6d., and 3d.; Parfleet or Erith, 
3s., and 6d.; Windsor, 14s., and 1s.; Hampgon 
Court, 6s., and 1s.; Richmond, 3s. 64., and 6d. 
Chelsea or Wandsworth, Is. 6d., or 3d. 

The Post-office regulations are curious: country 
letters were sent and received once a day, but to 
and from Tunbridge, Margate, Ramegate, 
Sevenoaks “ bags every night from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas only.” Sossex were four times 


Spain and 
Portogal, le. 6d.; Russia, &c., 1s.; Italy, 1s. 3d. 
These items will give some ideas of the rates. 
It may not be generally known that a “penny 


De Laune, in 1681, eays,—* This profitable and 
asefal undertaking was the invention of the most 





post” was a very early establishment in London. | P, 


did succeed, the Crown took possession of it as 
part of the “rights and privileges” of the 
General Post-office. “The penny post,” says 
De Lanne, “is an e advantage both 
to the city and country towns adjacent, and is a 
mighty encouragement to trade and commerce ; 
for, by this ingenious and useful post aman may 
send a letter or packet not exceeding a pownd 
weight for one penny to any part of London, or 
to any of the towns or villages round about it for 
fifteen miles compass and upwards.” In 1681 
the rate was one penny upon ing the letter 
or parcel, and “‘ the m =. —— 
own paing and care, to a ny for eac 

or letter at the delivery.” In 1777 the 
same rate was in existence except that the 
weight had been reduced to four ownces (except 
general.post letter, which was still a pound), 
and the penny on delivery was charged only be- 
London and suburbs. At all places within 
London, Westminster, and Southwark the de. 
liveries were hourly, from eight in the morning 
till ten at night, except Sunday and Christmas- 
day. In the suburbs there were one or two 
deliveries daily, according to distance. It was 
this question of suburbs that raised the impor- 
tant argument in the King’s Bench in June, 
1777, when the Court d that Old-street, 
St. Luke’s, was to be considered part of the 
suburbs, and exempt from the payment of the 
penny upon delivery. At this date, too, there 
appears to have been regular district offices, 
whereby letters were sorted, &., instead of 
having to pass through the chief general office 
in Lombard.street. The head penny post-office 
was in T -street, ite St. Bar- 
tholomew-lane, and four branches, in Clare 
Market, Coventry-street, Little Tower-hill, and 
St. Saviour’s Churchyard, Southwark. Letters 
intended fur the morning deliv had to be 
posted at these offices before ten o’clock the 
night before. All letters for lodgers had to bear 
the name of their landlord, or the sign of bis 
house ; those not delivered would be returned to 
the writers gratis at the end of three days. 
“To discover any delay, the triangular stamp on 
all letters and parcels shows the day they were 
brought to a principal office, and the round stamp 
the hour they were given to the letter-carrier.” 
Then, again, we read,—“ These offices have suf- 
fered impositions and as by money and 
things of value said to be sent by this convey- 
ance: notice is given, that unless such letters be 
left open, to be so carried to one of the five prin- 
cipal offices, there seen and entered, the letter- 
carrier will noways be made answerable for their 
miscarriage.” These notes of a century ago may 
be interesting to our readers a hundred years 
later. 

Coming now to the Directory proper, a hasty 
glance through the list of names may, perhaps, 
wae bocce aac gg emacs 

Angerstein, John Julius, Insaranc® Office, 24, 
Tbrogmorton-street. The celebrated underwriter 
and founder of a ragga of pictures. 

Baker & Leigh, ers, a 

auc- 


Covent-garden. 
tioneering firm of Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge. 
Barclay, D. and John, merchante, 108, Cheap- 
side. The house opposite Bow Church from the 
windows of which George ITI. and his queen saw 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, 1761. 
Baring, John Francis, & Co., 6, Mincing-lane. 
Bentley, Nathaniel, hard wareman and jeweller, 
46, Leadenhall-street. The celebrated “ Dirty 
Dick.” 


Boydell, John, printseller and engraver, 90, 
Cheapside. Proprietor of “ The Boydell Gallery. 
Bray, Benjamin, haberdasher, 94, Fore-street. 


i 


and | Grandfather of W. F. Bray, the builder and 


originator of the name of King’s-cross, and the 
of the Gray’s-inn-lane Dust-heap, 

which he sold tothe Emperor of Rassia after the 

burning of Moscow. é 

Calvert, Felix, & Co., Brewers, Campion-lane, 
Thames-street. Ancestors of the present City 
of London Brewery Company. 

Child, Coles, toyman, 123, Upper Thames. 
street. Ancestor of the late respected owner of 
og talc wal 103, Shoe-lane. O 

J eller, 4 . Owner 
oe ey 
bya ial Act 

Dilly, Tawar and Charles, booksellers, 22, 


Dollvnd, P, and John, opticians, 59, St. Paul's 
hyard. 


, the Right Hon. Tnoa:.as, alderman and 





merchant, 152, Aldersgate-street. The house is 
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the present Albion Tavern. He was son of the 
third Earl of Oxford. 

Kenton, Benjamin, wine merchant, 152, 
Minories. A benefactor to the Vintners’ Com- 
pany and their almshouses at Mile-end, He died 
1802. 


Longman, Thomas, bookseller, 39, Paternoster- 
row. 

Martin, Benjamin, optician, 171, Fleet-street. 
The well-known editor of some fifty historical 
and scientific works. 

Mawbey, Sir Joseph, bart., distiller, Vaurhall. 
The distillery oocupied the site of the ancient 
Manor House, where, it bas often been erro- 
neously reported that Guy Fawkes, of Ganpowder 
Piot celebrity, lived. Sir Joseph Mawbey was 
M.P. for Southwark. 

Murray John, bookseller and stationer, 32, 
Fleet-street. The founder of the firm of 
‘* Murray,” publishers, of Albemarle-street. He 
died Nov. 9, 1793. 

Noble, Francis, bookseller, 325, Holborn. 
His daughter obtained a sbare of the first 30,000/. 
prize in the lottery, ever sold. He died in 1792. 

Pridden, John, bookseller, 100, Fleet-street. 
His son, the curate of St. Bride’s, devoted thirty 
mornings, before six o'clock, in surveying and 
planning the bridging of Holborn-valley, which 
three-quarters of a century later became an ac- 
complished work under Mr. Haywood’s skilful 
hands. 

Sterry, Richard, oilman, 156, Borough. His 
son Anthony and Thomas Starge, of Newington, 
were the great supporters to Joseph Lancaster 
in his educational work. 

Strahan, William, printer, Little New-street. 
Predecessor of the present firm of Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, the Queen’s printers. In the 
Caxton Exhibition was exhibited a remarkable 
letter from Benjamin Franklin (bis former 
brother workman) to him, dated Philadelphia, 
1775. At this date Strahan was M.P., for 
Malmebary, and Charles James For his fellow 
member. Hedied in New-street, 1785. 

Thrale, Henry, brewer, Southwark. Prede. 
cessor of Barclay & Perkins (see Boswell’s 
** Johnson ”’). 

Warner, John, & Janson, brass-founders, 108, 
ore-street. 


F 

Wilkes, John, Alderman, 7, Prince’s.conrt, 
George-street, Westminster. In 1777, he un- 
successfully contested the office of chamberlain 
of the City, and in the same year a debate in 
the Court of Common Council upon the pro. 
posal to give him an annuity of 5001. to assist 
him in paying his creditors resulted in its being 
negatived by a majority of eighty to seventy- 
three. In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, is an 
obelisk to his memory. 

There are a few out of the many names of 
1777 whose descendants or successors still 
fioorish in our city and suburbs. We could 
augment them, but space prevents it. A few 
notes of London events during the year may 
not, however, be unacceptable. 

In January, a duel was fought in the Adelphi 
Tavern, Strand, between a captain and the 
editor of the Morning Post newspaper. It was 
rather a desperate affair, for pistols were first 
used, then swords, and both men were wounded. 
It was all about a lady, to whom the captain 
was married shortly after! 

In February Dr. Dodd was tried for his forgery 
on the Earl of Chesterfield. He was convicted, 
and all hopes of saving him proved unavailing. 
He was hanged at Tybarn,. 

In May, two prisoners sentenced to death, 
bricklsyers by trade, managed to make a hole in 
the 6 ft. wall of Newgate and escape. They 
were, however, soon captured and executed. In 
August, the same prison was the scene of a 
terrible riot among the prisoners. In the same 
month the City freedom was voted, in a gold box, 
to Sir Fietcher Norton, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, “ for having declared in manly terms 
the real state of the nation to his Majesty on the 
throne.” 

In Jane died two centenarians,—Mrs. Jane 
Davis, of Hackney, aged 113, and Mrs. Margaret 
Boise, of Stockwell, aged 107. 

In Jaly, H. S. Woodfall, the printer of the 
Public Advertiser, was fined 403. and costs for 
libel; and in the same month a woman named 
Anne Marrow was tried and convicted for having 
married (while in men's clothes) three other 
women for the purpose of stealing their clothing. 
She was sentenced to stand in the pillory at 
Charing-cross, and to be imprigoned for six 
months. In the pillory, on the 22nd, she lost 
punlenet through the treatment of the indignant 


In September, the Lord Mayor proclaimed 
Bartholomew’s fair as usual, and on his way 
thither partook of a oool tankard with the 
Sheriff and Mr. Akerman at Newgate. 

In October a man was convicted and fined 
1001, ordered imprisonment for two years, and 
to find good security for three years after for 
causing ® noxious vapoor to arise at his factory 
in Clerkenwell, where he killed and boiled horses. 


In November died, aged 78, William Bowyer, 
of Whitefriars fame, “the learned printer.” 

The election for sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex this year was rather startling. No less than 
a dozen citizens were elected at six elections. 
Of the dozen, six were fined 6001. each for not 


serving, one died, three declared themselves not 


worth 15,0001, and the two who served were 
Robert Peckham and Richard Clarke, both 
aldermen. 
elect wealthy men without their consent, who it 
was known would rather pay fine than serve. 


The criminal statistics for the year are by no / and, 


means cheering to us of a century later. About 
every other month a cartload of poor humanity, 
some half a dozen in number, were regularly 
taken to Tyborn and hanged. There were fow 
offences which were not capital. Occasionally 
the benefit of the pillory was substituted, as in 


December, when a perjarer stood at Westminster 
Hall gate. In May, two prisoners were sentenced 
to death for robbing the Isliogton stage-coach 
on the king’s highway near the City-road. 
death throogh the 
confession of a fellow convict; while another 
sentenced to death was bappily saved through 


Another man just escaped 


the discovery that the foreman of the jury had 


made the record a capital charge instead of a 


minor one ! 


The last, but not the least interesting of our 


notes is one on the then lottery mania. Every 


trade had its “little go,” but perhaps the most 
curious ways of “ raising the wind,” were the 
following :—Among the aspirants for public 
favour were “lottery barbers,” where a man for 


a 1}d. shave stood a chance of winning 101, and 


“lottery eating-houses,” at one of which in 
Wych-street, Strand, upon calling for a 6d. plate 
of meat you had a note of hand, and ‘a number 
aod a chance in a prize of sixty guineas! Again 
for threepennyworth of oysters, you stood in a 
fair way of realising 51.; while in a little alley 
leading out of Smithfield an old lady who kept 
a stall chalked up “ Lottery sausages, or five 


sbillings gain for a farthing relish.” 
Sach was London one handred years ago. 








THE BAUGEWERKESCHULE, 
STUTTGART, 


A PEW years ago, those knowing Stuttgart 
will remember, on walking through the Kanz- 
leistrasse, a place was reached, called in the 
map of Stuttgart the “ Alleenplatz.” What had 
once been a shallow lake had by degrees been 
converted into a drill-ground. For a whole 
decade, masons had then been busy finishing 
huge blocks of stone for large public buildings. 
At the present day, what was once a wilderness 
of rubbish and stone has become charming 
orpamental grounds, known as the “ Stadt. 
garten,” the Town Park, surrounded by artisti- 
cally important buildings. In the adjoining 
Kriegsbergstrasse, we see a long series of 
private residences erected in the Renaissance 
style; and from the surrounding bills numerous 
suburban villas, forming a charming girdle, 
incressing in number from year to year, and 
projecting, as it were, with their green parks, 
from the vine.clad heights, beckon to us. And 
when a visitor casts his astonished eyes at 
these representatives of modern Stuttgart, when 
he contras's the former monotonous square. 
framed buildings with the new and elegant 
erections, rich and massive in form, and when 
he asks for the reason of this change for the 
better, every intelligent native will give him 
only one answer. He will tell him that on this 
spot the two nurseries are reared which have 
given to Stuttgart its architects, the Polytech- 
nikum, and the Baugewerkeschule (Building 
Trades’ School). From the first have sprung 
the designing architects; from the latter their 
working agents, the master masons, the foremen 


masons, &c. A new generation of architects | ap 





and working builders has sprang up under the 
care of excellent instructors, the more modern 


It was a custom at that date to 




















streets of Stuttgart being witnesses of their 
ability and the soandness of their instruction. 
The Building Trades’ School of Stuttgart was 
founded in 1845, at a time when its elder sister 
establishments at Miinchen and Holzminden 
(Brunswick) were already in a flourishing state. 
Like these, it consisted at first of only three 


Engineers’ School with fi merry ‘i rveyors’ 4 
ineers’ th five, the Sa 

School with four classes, of which some are 
again divided into sections. The total number 
of the sections is now twenty, in which, during 
a week, in 807 hours of instruction, eighteen 
professors and eighteen assistant masters teach 
644 pupils. During the sammer term the 
number of pupils is only 150, and that of sec- 
tions only eight. There may at present, besides 
those above mentioned, be about twenty other 
building trades’ schools in existence in Germany ; 
but, except that of Holzminden, none has such 
a large number of students as that of Stuttgart, 
as regards the course of instruction, the 
latter is said to be superior to all the rest. 

The rise of the Stuttgart school dates from 
the time when ite present director was appointed. 
On his retarn from extensive travels in France, 
England, Italy, &c., a young architect, about 
thirty years ago, made the remark in Stattgart, 
a town in which massive buildiog for private 
dwellings was as good as unknown, that he 
intended to build only massively. Indeed, in 
1849-50, at a time when building ions were 
almost at a standstill through revolution and war, 
misery and high prices, the first massive house 
was being erected after the designs of the archi- 
tect whose present work we are considering. 
Bat almost another decade and a half elapsed 
before in the new Polytechnikum a building was 
completed in which noble forms of architecture 
and beauty of native material were vividly 
brought before the Stuttgarters. It is only 
about ten years since that sabstantial constrac. 
tion in ashlar stone and brick became more 
general for private residences. 

The carefal, not to say parsimonious, finance 
administration of Wiirtemberg had refased to the 
Baugewerkeschule for a long time the means for 
a new building, and, when the latter had become 
an imperative necessity, had granted insufficient 
fands, because it was of opinion that the school 
had reached its highest point with 570 pupils. 
Two additional halls provided for in the plan 
were omitted as unnecessary. Bat during 
erection it was found, in consequence of the 
increasing number of students, that it was 
necessary to enlarge the designa—a step which 
has not been without influence on the outward 

of the building. 

The oblong building consiste of four wings, 
divided by a centre block in such a manner as to 
form two courte, almost square in shape. The 
ground-floor, rising upon a powerfal socle, is of 
red heavily-boseed sandstone; the two upper 
stories beiog of yellowish.grey savdstone. The 
windows of the ground.floor are circular-headed, 
those of the first-floor have segmental arches, 
while the upper story has rectangular window 
openings. The high roofs, which have taken 
the place of the originally projected flat roofs, 
because only in this way coald the at fires 
denied extent of usefal space be secured, became 
necessary in consequence of the iimited means 
granted. The corner turrets project slightly ; 
the central projection is especially effective, 


names, and signs of eminent masters, 
architects, savants, and such like. 

The four wings of the building cover an area 
of about 23,000 square feet, and this space is 
completely utilised in the three floors. Inclusive 
of the attic story, an available space for class. 
rooms, rooms for collections, offices, &c., of nearly 
56,000 square feet has been obtained. 

On entering the porch through the vestibule, 
the principal staircase, carried through two 
stories, is facing us. In the centre block are the 
great balla; the corridors, facing the courts, are 
in no wise interrapted by them, but run right 
through, thus connecting all the rooms of one 
floor. Between every two school-rooms there is 
& room for the masters and the storing of school 


pliances, 
The courte, built after the manner of the courts 
of Italian palaces, offer, in their application for 
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Being covered over, they may be 
warmed in winter, and, while serving as places 
of recreation for pupils, are at the same time 
designed to be used as a museum, displaying 
interesting parte of architecture, able produc. 
tions of the scholars, &c. This purpose is greatly 
seconded by an abundant flow of light from 
above. Three sides of these courts are each 


them columns, rising above the arches of the 
lower stories. 

The friezes of the courts contain, in chronolo- 
gical order, and continued to the present day, a 
number of ornate inscriptions serving as monau- 
ments for a large number of architects, sculptors, 
painters, and men of science renowned in 
annals of architectare. Likewise divided into 
three panels, we find on the walls of the central 
block, capitally represented, the six principal 
epochs of architecture: the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the Acropolis of Athens, the Foram Romanom 
on one side, the Romanesque and Gothic archi- 
tecture, and works of the Renaissance, on the 
other side, 

The space, one side of which is occupied by 
this Baugewerkeschule, the other side being 


ing its architectural oumpletion. The next step 
in this direction is the enlargement of the Poly- 
technikam, which has become imperatively 
necessary. On the fourth side of this space 
will probably be reared the new Gewerbehalle, 
or Trade Hall. 








A DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED 
BYRON MEMORIAL, 


Our readers will remember the recent com- 
petition of the designs for the Memorial of 
Byron intended to be erected in London. We 
depart a little from our usual course in illus. 
trating a design which is not to be carried out, 
and we do so because at any rate it presents an 
idea, and an idea that is satisfactory. 

The general form of the monument was 
adopted with the object of producing something 
which would give a background for the principal 

(thus avoiding the almost invariably un. 
sightly effect of an open-air statue seen from the 
rear), and would bear looking at all round. An 
erection of the nature of an obelisk or stele 
seemed to fulfil this object practically, and to be 
suitable from its association with monumental 
design. The idea of the whole design is to com- 
memorate Byron in the double character of 
English poet and Greek patriot. The stele is 
surmounted by the head of the tutelary goddess 
of Athens, whose shield, sus below, 
forms a kind of nimbus behind the head 
of the poet; and the figures on either side 
represent respectively Poetry and Chivalry. 
On the fourth side of the stele was to be 
the inscription, “Eogland and Greece to 
Byron”; the marble for the pedestal having 
been offered, as will be remembered, by the 
Greek Government. The helmet and shield of 
Pallas were intended to be gilt; the three figures 
of bronze. 

The principal figure was designed and modelled, 
and the subordinate figures sketched in clay, 
by Mr. E. R. Mallins; and Mr, H. Heathcote 
Statham supplied the architectural design and 
the general idea and grouping of the whole. 








Royal Architectural Museum.—The art 
classes at the Royal Architectural Museum will 
re-open on Monday, October Ist. The men’s 
“Life” study class resumes its study on 
the following Saturday, October 6th, on whioh 
day the Ladies’ class meets. The Art Work. 
men’s class occupies the evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays in each week. These 
classes are held in connexion with the Science and 
Art Department, and are under the direction of 
a fully certificated master, while the students 
enjoy the advantage of using the extensive 
coliection of caste and examples in the Museum. 
The new sketching club will also commence its 
duties. The Council of the Maseam offer prizes 
and an annnal exhibition will be held in connexion 
with the clab, Fall particulars may be obtained 
of the curator, at the Maseum, Tafton-street, 
Weatminster. 


THE HALF-YEARLY MEETINGS OF THE 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Tue officiel reports presented to the share- | good 


holders at the summer half-yearly meetings of 
the several railway companies reveal the fact 
that new works on a scale of great magnitude 


continue to be projected, and are in progress on | they 


many of the leading and other lines, at an 
enormous outlay of capital. Some interesting 
statements on this head were made at the 
meetings of many of the companies, the Midland 

others, The report of the Midland 
stated that the total revenue receipts for the 


half-year amounted to 3,017,2901., being an | things, 


increase as compared with the correspondirg 
half-year of 1876 of 65,6841. This increase 
applies to every source of traffic, the increase 
from passengera being 47,6481., merchandise 
10,3381., minerals 4,8701., and cattle 2,8281. 
With the exceptions of the London and North- 
Western and the North-Eastern Companies, this 


the | sam represents a larger amount in traffic than 


that of any other railway in the country. At 
the meeting, the chairmaa, Mr. Ellis, adverting 
to the enormous expansion of the company and 
its ramifications, said that in 1844 the Midland 
ane) which _— — one-third 
of a century, was y the amalgamation 
of the North- Midland, the Midland Counties, and 
the Birmingham and Derby railways. The 
capital of the united company at that time 
amounted to 6,327,0001., whilst at the present 
time it amoonted to 65,747,0001. The revenue 
at the time of the amalgamation was 555,0001. 
annually, or a little more than 10,0001, a 
week, whereas now it was 6,217,0001., or 


about 120,0001. a week. The capital expen. | Pp 


ditore during the past half-year had been 
1,462,0001., of which 705,0001. had been 
expended on lines open for traffic; 373,0001 
on lines in course of construction; and on 
other lines in which the company had an 
interest, 311,0001. In addition 114,000/. had 
been expended for land at Bradford; 58,0001. 
of a farther expenditure on the Derby locomo. 
tive and carriage shops; and 122,0001. in 
London, principally for iand at Blackwall, The 
estimated farther expenditure for the current 
half-year was one million sterling,—viz., on 
lines open, 312,0001.; lines in course of con- 
straction, 466,0001, ; and on joint lines ia which 
the company had an interest, 222,0001. The 
chairman added that the directors were not able 
to assure the shareholders that this estimated 
expenditure would be less than a million. Be- 


yond this the company obtained powers in the | goin 


late session of Parliament to expend an ad. 
ditional sum of 1,921,5001. in still farther new 
works. The company now maintained 2,227 
miles of single line, of which 1,032 miles were 
laid with steel rails, The engineer reported at 
length upon the progress which is being made 
on the several new lines in course of con. 
struction, 

The Great Northern Company's report showed 
that the traffic receipts daring the half-year 
amounted to 1,413,6421., as compared with 
1,399,4841. in the corresponding half-year of 
1876. The report farther stated that the ex. 
penditure on capital accoumt during the half. 
year, namely, 1,039,1131., had been unusually 
heavy,owing chiefly to the progress made with the 
new lines in Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Lei- 
cestershire, on which 506,5721. were spent during 


the last six months, The sanction of the pro. | any 


prietors wes required for a further expenditure of 
83,1261. for the enlargement of stations at dif- 
ferent points along the line, in addition to the 
heavy new works in p The chairman 
stated at the meeting that the two unfortunate 
accidents at Abbot’s Rippon and Arlesey Siding 
had cost the company no less than 100,000l. for 
personal compensation. Adverting to the new 
works going forward in different portions of their 
district, he pointed these out from a map of 
the Great Northern system, which wag for the 
first time exhibited in the room. These works 
included the several new lices in the counties 
respectively of Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Yorkshire, and 
Staffordshire, comprising a total mileage of 
about 140 miles. He also observed that the first 
two tunnels leading out of King’s-cross Station 
had been doubled. The widening of the Maiden. 
lane tunnel, he added, was very difficult, as the 
tunnel passed under the Cattle Market and 
Regent’s Canal, and consequently the works had 
occupied a considerable time. The 

tunnel was finished, and in working order, and 





the goods trains now left the passenger lines at 


@ point five or six miles north of King’s-cross, and 
ran over the goods lines from Rae bas oo 
pletely cutting off the passenger-lines, into the 
easton Speaking of the block system and 
interlocking signa/s, upon which they had spent 
309,8861., he said that they had to maintain 568 
miles of railway, and that on those 568 miles 
had 444 signal.boxes, the cost of which, 
including the signals and interlocking apparatus, 
a from 5001. to 8501. per box. 

Ia the Builder of the 1st of this month we gave 
some detailed and interesting statistics as to the 
extent and ramifications of the London and 
North-Western Company, showing,amorgst other 
i that the half-yearly traffic returns 
amounted to 4,800,0001. At the recent meeting 
of the company the sum of 1,431,383, was 
authorised to be expended on new lines ard addi- 
tional works, under the Act obtained last session, 
in addition to the extensive works now in progress. 
The engineer reported that the new tunnel at 
Primrose-hill, 1,181 yards in length, was success- 
fally completed on the 30th of June last; also 
that the new stations at London-road and Kil. 
burn, and the enlargement of the Willesden 
Station, were in progress, and that upcn these 
works being finished the several stations between 
London and Bletchley will be complete. The 
engineer also gives detailed particulars as to the 
progress of the several new lines and works in 
various parts of the country which the railway 
intersects. Amongst the most important of 
these is the widening of the line between Long. 
sight and Ardwick at Manchester, in order to 
form six lines of railway. This work involves 
the construction of a viaduct of great length, 
and the engineer states that the whole of the 
jiers on the east side of the viaduct, and twenty- 
five ont of the forty-four on the west side, are 
already built to the required height, and the 
arches are being turned. Of the t*irty-five 
bridges to be built in connexion with the Seaton 
and Wansford line, fifteen are now in course of 
construction. All the bridges for carrying the 
various streets over the four lines of rails, in 
connexion with the enlargement of the Lime- 
street Station, at Liverpool, are completed, and 
the scaffolding for the large roof of the station 
is ready to receive the ironwork, which is in 
course of delivery. Considerable progress has 
likewise been made with the excavation and 
arching on the branch to the north docks at 
Liverpool. The harbour and dock works at 
Holyhead are also making great progress. Of 
the 800 lineal yards of quay walling, 600 yards 
are completed, and the graving dock is likewise 
ing forward. The erection of the new station 
and hotel at the south end of the quay are to be 
commenced in the autumn. The estimated cost 
of the station and hotel is 60,0001. The large 
goods warehouse at Broad-street Station, in the 
City, is in an advanced state, and tenders have 
been received for the erection of a new goods 
warehouse at the Poplar Dock Station. The 
engineer farther observes that the contractors 
for the new and enlarged station at Preston are 
making fair progress with the works, considering 
the difficulties that have to be contended with 
owing to the heavy traffic passing through the 
station. In his address at the meeting the 
chairman made a pointed reference to the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act in connexion with 
rates and taxes, which were increasing upon 
them. “I am afraid,” he said, “that this 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act may,—I will not express 
opinion as to its advantage or disadvantage, — 
but it will make the burdens on the — going 
through all the large towns enormously heavy 
for some years tocome. How far we shall be 
worse off than anybody else is a different thing, 
but we still, under our unfair modes of assess. 
ment, are made to pay more than any cne else, 
and we believe that nothing will cure it but the 
barden which is clearly coming upon the inha- 
bitants of the great towns themselves.” 

The Great Western Company’s report showed 
a net increase in the traffic receipts during the 
half-year, as compared with 1876, of 39,9071., 
made up of an increase in merchandise and 
minerals amounting to 56,2891, but a decrease 
in passengers of 16,3821., which the Chairman 
attributed to the widespread depression in trade. 
The report stated that the heading of the Severn 
tunnel had been driven to a distance of 1,600 
yards. The formation through which the work 
was now passing was still the Pennant sandstone 
rock, which was found in strong beds, and almost 
free from water. The works on the new wharf 
and depdt of the Bristol Harbour Railway had 
been completed, and were in use. The Chairman, 





remarking upon the Severn tunnel, eaid that 
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having had no tenders for the whole work which 
they could accept, they contemplated doing the 
work by smaller contracts for particular parts of 
the undertaking. The large contractors put 
down sums which the Board thonght far _ 

e 
strength and compactness of the beds to be 
tannelled, must be very small. A great deal had 
spent on the works at Bristol, and he 


large for contingencies, which, considering 


believed that the result would be great satisfac- 
tion and goodwill from the citizens, and profit to 
the company. The sum of 322,7201. was granted 
at the meeting for additional new works, which, 
amongst others, embraced 20,0001. for a new line 
at Paddington, between Bisbop’s-road and West- 
bourne Park stations; also 15,3001. for new 
stables, and 16,000/. for extension of wagon- 
shops, both at Paddington. Also, 14,0001. for 
new gasworks and extensive workshops at 
Swindon; 20,0001. for the Plymouth Great 
Western Docks; 15,000). for new passenger 
stations at Brierley-hill, Landore, and Smeth- 
wick ; 60,0001. for the Netherton and Halesowen 
branch ; 6,1001. for new goods station at Bath ; 
and 100,0001. for additional lands. 

From we comm yt adhe ated arent 
meeting it appeared that the gross revenue from 
all sources during the half-year was 1,294,7701., 
against a gross revenue of 1,289,3031. ia the 
corresponding half-year of 1876. The report 
stated that during the last three years a large 
expenditure had been incurred in the renewal 
of permanent way, and in the conversion of 
timber bridges and viaducts into brick and iron 
structures. The line had been specially inspected 
by direction of the board, and on the recom- 
mendation of the engineers, and with a view of 
taking advantage of the exceptional state of the 
steel and iron market, it was proposed to pur. 
chase at the present low prices permanent way 
materials largely in excess of the quantity 
fequired, for the ordinary maintenance, and to 
push on more quickly the process of relaying 
the line and the reconstruction of bridges than 
the directors would have considered it desirable 
to do if the price of steel and iron had not been 
so favourable for the purchaser. The chairman, 
adverting to the works at Stratford, said that 
during the last four years 20,000/. had been 
expended in getting new machinery, eo that a 
boy with 16s. a week would do the work of six 
or eight men taking 6s. or 7s. a day each, and 
would do the work much faster. Referring to 
steel rails, he said that up to 1872 they had only 
put 3,000 tons of steel rails into the line, and a 
single line of railway required for each mile 
about 125 tons 10 owt. of steel rails of 80 1b. a 
te run. But since 1872, in addition to the 
ines they had newly opened, they had put in 
21,150 tons of steel rails, and they had now 
steel rails laid upon more than 200 single miles 
of their railway. They had tested a line of 
‘steel rails upon the centre line of the Blackwall 
railway, over which more trains ran than over 
any other railway in the kingdom, and they 
found, after three years, that the wear of those 
steel rails was one-twelfth of an inch, and that 
at that rate of working the steel rails would 
last over thirty years, whereas the iron rails 
would only last for three years. If they were 
to go on laying their line as they had done during 
the last half-year, in six years they would have 
& line which would last far beyond the memory 
and knowledge of the youngest shareholder 
present. The chairman nert dwelt upon the 
of the company having a communica. 
tion the north, and with the manufacturing 
districts, and with the Midland districts of 


| 


ive, and he would venture to say, 
i of one of the London 
be at that 
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perty to meet the requiremen' 
pas traffic. They had been subj 
floods during the last exceptional 
people said they were caused 
Embankment; some assigned 
some another; but there was this 
water came up to the top of their wharfs, and 
they had now taken measures to prevent 
recurrence of this. 

The North Eastern Company's report showed 
that the present capital of the company stood 
at 53,972,2221. The gross traffic receipte for 
the half-year amounted to 3,058,816. as com- 
pared with 3,142,245]. in 1876, showing a 
decrease of 83,4291., which we meen fee the 
great depression, more particularly in the iron 
The outlay on new works during the 
half-year amounted to 616,322. Mr. Leeman, 
the chairman, in referring to the new station at 
York, which was opened in June last, observes 





that there were few stations in this or in any |i 


other country which could compare with that 
station, whether in regard to its elegance of 


it was intended to meet. 
company was greatly indebted to Mr. Harrison, 
their engineer, who had i it. The 
structure had been well carried out, both archi- 
tecturally, engineeringly, and economically, and 
whilst the building was one of great elegance 
and attraction, utility had formed its leading 
feature. The hotel was expected to be com- 
pleted and opened next year. The engineer’s 


report described the progress of the several new | i 


works in hand, and stated that the 

Dock Works were expected to be completed 
and opened next year, as well as the Leeds 
joint station extension, ard several other new 
extenston lines. 

With respect to the South-Eastern and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Companies, the receipte of 
the former showed a slight decrease, while there 
was an increase in the latter to 
29,2431, In the course of his speech the chair- 
man of the South-Eastern Company said that 
the state of the measures for improving Boulogne 
Harbour looked very favourable, and he believed 
it would be effected by French capital and by 
French skill and ing, in a way that 
would be satisfactory, when they (the South. 
Eastern Company) would put on new and 
more powerful boats between Folkestone and 
Boulogne. The report of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Company showed that the capital 
expenditure during the half-year was 236,1281., 
of which 52,9321. was on account of the Clifton- 
ville spur line, and 50,5201. for the purchase of 
Deptford Wharf. The receipts for the half-year 
showed an increase of 21,8911. as compared with 
the corresponding half-year of 1876. 


make provision for some of their neighboure—the 

London and North.Western, the Great Western, 

and the Great Northern—and those companies 

had engaged to use the dock, warehouse, and 

apparatus, and to pay the company six per cent. 

for the entire outlay. The traffic receipts of the 
showed an increase of 7,9991. 
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were now engaged were the enlargement of the t 
Waterloo terminus and the diversion of the| Completion Line 
main live at Nine Elms. As soon as these | Station and Aldgate) 64,0001. per annum on the 









































said that the principal works in which they |of Parliament, and aleo passed a resolution 


the promoters of the Inner Circle 
the Mansion Honse 


line being finished and opened. The increase in 
traffic receipts, as compared with 1876, was4,2781, 
The Laneashire and Yorkshire 


year, and 
that the traffic receipts amounted to 1,738,3711., 


as against 1,724,2711. during the 
thy ow Suiks and aberqual ot Sisteneey 
new = at 

which is to be opened this Senin ecceaaeae 

adapted for accommodating ships, and that the 

timber accommodation in the large pond was 

extensive and convenient. Several firms of 

good position had already applied for timber 
ion and traffic. 
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less irrational for him to read those philosophers 
without any such help than to attempt to uoder- 
stand the equally profound tregedians, as is row 
generally the case, with no support but a barrer 
knowledge of their language. 

Much of this seems unavoidable. Thoagh we 
can appreciate Homer and Plato withous much 
difficulty, yet the drama was so eminently 
national, so akin to the peouliar genius of a 
people whose manners and education were as 
different as possible from ours, that we can 
hardly hope to enter fally into ite epirit. But 
we can imagine nothing more likely to lead us 
onwards than the study of Greek sculptare. 
Here, too, are written the thoughts which we 
are to find in the drama written in a language 
which ali true lovers of beauty can read. Un- 
happily, Greek painting has been long since 
lost. We have little meana of ascertaining ite 
merit; the ancient critics themselves probably 
spoke with little knowledge. But the renown in 
which the names of Apollodorus, Zeuxie, Parr- 
hasins, and others were held, the many traditions 
of their skill, the perfection of form and colour 
on all pottery and coins still preserved, justify 
us in believing that in many respects the Greek 
painters at least rivalled the moderns. We 
know, however, from the descriptions left us, 
that their compositions, like the scenes in the 
tragedies, either represented one person gene- 
rally in a dramatic situation, or a small group 
engaged in some simple action, also that, like 
sculpture, they never admitted anything un- 
graceful or valgar. 

But if anything coald console us for this lose, 
it would be the preservation of those master. 
pieces of sculpture which have never been 
rivalled in modern times. It is trne that, in all 
probability, these were not the greatest works of 
antiquity. Theauthors of Belvedere Apollo, the 
Venus of Milo, the family of Niobe, and other 
statues, which seem to us faultless, are entirely 
unknown. The Hercules Farnese of Glycon, the 
Venus de Medici by Cleomenes, the Borghese 
Gladiator of Agasias, are certainly not by artiste 
who filled the world with their fame; they are 
not even mentioned in the comprehensive 
lists of Pausanias, Pliny, & others. Again, 
nearly all our statues are of marble, whilst 
Polycletus, Phidias, and, in general, Praxiteles, 
worked in bronze, ivory, or precious metals. It 
is, therefore, almost certain that the statues 
which have come down to us were not of the 
first rank, and that such statues as the Disco. 
bolas of Myron, and the Faun of Praxiteles, 
the originals of which we know were in bronze, 
can only be copies. The Elgin marbles, pur- 
chased by the English Government for 36,0001., 
though belonging to the era of Phidias, were not 
the work of his hands. These creations, which 
rank higher than the Laocoon or the Apollo, 
were from his pupils. The Parthenon Minerva, 
and the Olympian Zeus, with all the other 
master-pieces that were com of valuable 
materiale, were destroyed by the vandalism of 
the Goths and the Franks. 

Sach was the genius of Greek sculpture. It 
reached its highest point during the administra. 
tion of Pericles. It partakes largely of the 
literary spirit of that glorious time. As the 
epics of Homer resemble bas-relief, which may 
be supposed to go on ad infinitum at either 
end, and where the figures are not grouped 
together, so does Greek tragedy resemble Greek 
sculpture, where the figures stand apart from all 
foreign accessories. As in sculpture, real and 
eubetantial figures are set before us—not simple 
outlines decked out with colour—so in tragedy 
are the figures shown us as living and doing, not 
merely described. In general, Greek tragedy 
and sculpture illustrated the same subjects. 
Both were devoted to the ideal ; neither tolerated 
anything unpleasing to the senses. The end of 
both was the same,—the expression of the 
deepest emotions without the loss of grace or 
beauty. In the agony of Laccoon, the despair of 
Niobe, the suffering of the Dying Gladiator, there 
is the same ce which is diffased over 
the drama; so that we admire, whilst we fear 
and pity. It is remarkable that Euripides the 
tragedian, 


and Timanthes the painter, both |i 


expressed this same feeling in representing 
Agamemnon at the sacrifice of Iphigenia hiding 
his face with his bands. The grief of the hero 
was too great to be seen by common eyes, nor 
was it natural that the father should look upon 
his daughter's death. So Tennyson— 


“ My father held his hand upon his face.” 


Whoever really feels in his own heart this noble 
characteristic of Greek sculpture, will be capable 





of appreciating that stately sweetness, so difficult 
for a modern to understand which won Sophocles 
the name of the Attic Bee. 

Sculptare is practically, as far as new inven- 
tions go, dead. Once in the history of the world 
bas it risen and attained, in our eyes, perfection ; 
but the combination of events which produced 
this effect was sach as we can never hope for 
again. It grew in one of the most beautiful 
countries of the world, amongst a people most 
seositive to all that was beautiful both in thought 
and nature ; it attained its highest development in 
acity adorned by fame, power, and genius ; it was 
encouraged by all political and religious powers ; 
the finest athletes and the most beautiful women 
took a pride in being the artist’s models. 
Wherever modern art has risen in Italy, in 
Spain, in Fianders, it has soon fallen again ; bat 
between Phidias and the author of Apuliothere 
were many centuries, each adorned by a crowd of 
anequalled master-pieces. Sach wastheimpulse— 
greatand lasting—given toart by the Greek mind ; 
for their religion resolved itself into the worship 
of the beautiful. Bat the conditions of our 
life are different. It is as impossible for us to 
execute a statue in the Greek style as a tragedy 
in the Greek style. Both would be anomalies at 
a time when Greek simplicity bas passed away. 
Nothing shows this more plainly thanthe modern 
imitations. The positions are agreeable, the 
execution may be faultiess, but they can never 
make a man think, as ali Greek statues should 
do. The Attic jes are cast in such a 
mould thét nothing but unfailing labour and 
faith in their excellence can master their diffi. 
calties. But these statues will excite the 
emotions of all whose understanding is not 
utterly degraded, and it was by this road that 
the greatest critics, confined to the Continent we 
are sorry to say, have fathomed the Greek 
genius in all ita productions. This was the 
school of Winckelmann, Lessing, and Schlegel. 

Tt. &, 








WORKING GIRLS’ HOMES AND 
WOREROOMS. 


Sirz,—I was glad to see the paragraph in the 
Builder (p. 919), referring to the plea for work. 
ing-girls’ homes, pot forth by Mr. Shrimpton, 
and supported by Miss Emily Faithfall. As 
yoar journal has ever been foremost in promoting 
the social and physical well-being of our work. 
ing classes, I venture to ask space for the follow. 
ing remarks, with the object of doing something 
towards helping on a movement for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of a large number of 
girls and women who are unable to help them- 
selves. Many of them ere orphans,—some, 
indeed, may be said to be worse than orphans, 
for their parents are addicted to drink and vice 
to an extent which makes their “homes” 
veritable “hells upon earth.” Indeed, I speak 
only of what I know when I say that but for the 
drink-curse thousands of young girls (many of 
them delicate in health) would not be driven to 
get their living in our city work-rooms (I say 
“work-rooms,” although some of them would be 
better designated as “ pest-holes”). To add to 
the family income (which in thousands of cases 
would be sufficient if one or both of the parents 
did not squander a great deal of it in drink), 
young ng oo City to earn their 

pg as t may. The parents, 
although lacking proper self-respect, are puffed 
up with a false pride, which makes them 
scorn the idea of sending their girls ‘ out to 
service,” and the girls very naturally imbibe the 
prejudice. Hence the scarcity of domestic 
servants, and hence, too, the almost utter in. 
capacity of girls 20 brought up to make good 
wives and mothers, this i resul 
wretched homes, made still more wretched 
through the husband seeking a mistaken refuge 
in the public-house. Many of the “hands” em- 
ployed in City workrooms are young married 
women, driven from their domestic duties to seek 


unions, and say, “ the price 
be kept up!” and yet, by 
and daughters to go into the labour market they 
are, in some branches of trade, doing the very 
thing tosend men’s wages down. 
Bat, whatever may be the causes 





so large a number of young females our 





City work-rooms, the fact remains that 
morning from (eay) seven o'clock until nine, 
streams of girls and women may be seen burry. 
ing Citywards along our leading thoroughfares 
and over the bridges. They are mostly bound 
to arrive at their work-roome by a certain fixed 
time, and if a few minutes late are either fined 
or shut ont until after dinner; or, if admitted, 
are kept without work for a certain time if the 
work is “piece-work.” No doubt these con. 
ditions are necessary for discipline in large esta- 
blishments, bat their fulfilment often entails 
much gaffering. Most of the girls have to walk 
two or three miles before they arrive at their 
destination, and this in all weathers. No matter 
how keen the early morning air may be, no 
matter how thick may be the fog, how heavily 
it may rain, how thick may be the snow and 
slash of the streets, time has to be kept, if 
the workers do not wish to find their earnings 
sensibly diminished at the end of the week. In 
order to keep time, they very often rush off 
without stopping to take breakfast, and, conse. 
quently, without being fortified against the 
inclemency of the weather. Poorly-clad and 
thinly-shod, they arrive at the workroom some- 
times literally “ wet through to the skio,” and 
in the majority of instances, have to sit in their 
wet clothes and boots. If pradence would lead 
some of them to keep a few clothes at the work. 
room for change, such foresight would be wasted 
in most of the smaller establishments, in which 
not only is there no convenience for drying the 
wet clothes and boots, but no private room to 
which the workers could retire to change clothes. 
Compelled thus to sit and steam in their wet 
clothes, what wonder is it that a large number 
of City work-girls die of consumption every 
year? The want of ventilation of such places 
is often execrable. To add to the contamination 
of the atmosphere caused by the wet clothes of 
the workers, there is often the offensive smell of 
the cloth or other materials used, to say nothing 
of the impurities given off by burning gas-jete. 
[n many so-called workrooms gas bas to be barnt 
all day to give light, for it seems to be accepted 
as a fact by some of those “ manufacturers” 
who are thus living on the life’s blood of their 
employés, that any bole or corner is good enough 
for a work-room. In some of these wretched 
places the only ventilation afforded is by means 
of accidentally broken skylights, which being 
left unrepaired add to the general discomfort by 
letting in the rain. In a room of this sort hard 
by Cripplegate Charch a “ mantle manafacturer ” 
carried on business a few years ago,—and may 
do so now for all I know. Whenever the rain 
came down, the forewoman would sing out, 
“Mind your work, young ladies!” whereupon 
ove of the bolder spirits amongst them was 
wont to say, “‘ Mind yourselves, girls, never mind 
the work!” Into this same workroom a very 
offensive water-closet opened direct, and several 
of the girls were seated all day within a few 
inches of its door. Under such conditions it is 
not difficult to account for the pallid countenances 
and bodily weakness of many of the class of 
whom I am writing. 

Then, again, with regard to meals, in a large 
number of City workrooms not the slightest con- 
venience exists for even the simple cookery 
which would meet the requiremente and add to 
the comfort of the work-girls. Two or three 
boiled eggs, or a couple of rashers of bacon, 
fried, with potatoes or bread, would serve asa 
cheap and wholesome “‘ dinner” for a poor work- 
girl, if she could but have the means afforded 
her on the premises of boiling or frying. In the 


up with a “makesbift” dinner of dry bread-and. 


batter brought from home, being unable to pay 
for a dinner from the cook’s shop, h it 
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GLENGARRIFF, BANTRY BAY, 
SANATORIUM. 


and ite surroundings. 
From Killarney, by road, the distance is but 

forty-two miles,—a pi ue route, which 

may be done by cars; but the whole j 

from London, vid Cork, may be made in eighteen 

the railway having been 








within the limits of the British Isles, will no 
longer be allowed to slumber unknown and in 
obscarity. T. H. H. 
Other Towns, please Copy.—The 

Improvement Trust have = 
a book of showing 
“ old and wae Cae eee 
by the im 

letterpress by Mr. Carrick, the master of works. 





* See vo). xxxiv., pp. 1103, 1226, 





CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

A visit was paid by this Society on Friday, 

7th inst., to the new Courts of Law, 

building at Temple- 
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BIRMINGHAM SECULAR CLUB AND 


INSTITUTE. 
Some time ago the premises, 18, The Crescent, 
irmi were purchased for a club-house 
in Birmingham, 
so as to 
render the house convenient for its purpose, In 
addition, a lecture-theatre or hall has been 
erected in the rear of the club-house, to accom- 
modate about 300 persons. The proportions of 
Baskerville Hall, as it is termed, were governed 
by the site: the total of the same, inclo 
sive of the stage or ‘orm, and ante-room, 
83 ft., by a width of 20 f.; the platform, with 
peomsenion in SO. donnomangeret a ouiaite 


it are in existence, and the Free Thought party 
cannot be too grateful to him for his unselfish 


The total outlay for the works spoken of, 
inclading the ori purchase, may be called 
, Mr. John Loughton, has 








“To Psrsons azout to Buizy.—If want a good 
&e., coniindh wah : 
-* Villa, 7 economy, 


It is frequently asked, “ What is the 
coming to?” Well, if this style 
business in the is to be 
criterion, there, at any rate, it is fast 
ing a mere trade. d.W. 


ON THE MECHANICAL GENERATION OF 
THE EGG.SHAPE FROM THREE FOCI. 


THE egg-shape has always been 
of, if not, the most agreeable of 
due to the greater contrariety which it oon- 


“a femra gp 7) uses emparet 
cation is to suggest a means of doing this which 
will produce two series of most beautiful oviform 
carves, which may possibly be of some use to 
the ornamental arts. I have not myself the 
slightest doubt that the forms of the trunks of 
the Grecian vases were determined by similar 
means to those I am about to suggest, and I 
also feel convinced that this matter may ulti- 
mately lead to the unravelment of other mysteries 
connected with Grecian art, and more especially 
of those connected with Grecian architecture. 


larger and a smaller end,—we must work with 
three foci, and employ three pins instead of two, 
as in describing an ellipse. Round these three 
pins should be placed the continuous string 
which is to guide either the pencil or the 
stylus. The series of egg-shapes produced from 
the acute-angled isosceles triangles would describe 
series of vase forms, and the 
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CONCRETE WALLS. 


On Friday, the 14th inst., an inquest was held 
before Dr. Diplock, at the West London Hospital, 
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another con and will consist of a ground- E UNIONS CONGRESS AT 
COMPETITION, WESLEYAN OHAPEL, | 00° "Tao fh by 135 wit basement ater the| THe TRAD Bulan 
GREENWICH. platform, and one floor orm, 180 ox by 93 ft. it EST 2 
Sin,—The history of this competition is another | A warehcuse for the Lon Yorth- Western & tenth annual Pe trade unions 
warning architectural profession. The | Railway Com of far larger dimensions and | was in Leicester on Monday last, Mr. 
ge = “a shiniy oo commenced. J. D. Pride, of Manchester, ing. 


committee commenced by coquetting with two 
architects for about sine shanties daring which 
period several sketch designs were obtained from, 
and much encouragement given tc, the architects 
in question. In November, "76, however, they 
were thrown over, and the competition launched, 
advantage being taken in the “instractions” of 
some of the suggestions previously obtained so 
cheaply. Six architects (Messrs. C. Bell, T. 
Dinwiddy, Banister Fletcher, A. Lauder, E. R. 
Robson, and Weir) were invited to submit de- 
signs. These were duly received, and retained, 
with i ies, for five or six months, 
when the committee's deliberate choice fell upon 
Mr. Lauder, of Barnstaple. He has, I under- 
stand, since submitted a new design, journeyed 
to London to attend the committee, and incurred 
farther expense and loss of time. 

I think the close of this little history is ut- 
terly opposed to the commonest principles of 
justice and fair play. A few days since, I am 
informed, the committee finally rejected Mr. 
Lauder’s designs, both original and amended, 
and suddenly adopted a volanteered design, 
introduced within the last week, by an architect 
not included in the original list of competitors, 
and quite a newcomer in the fi 

I recommend a prompt meeting of the original 
competitors to consider whether the conditions 
of the competition have been violated, and urge 
them to endeavour for once to set an example 
of fraternal combination to the profession in 
these frequent cases of injustice. 

An ARCHITECT. 








A NEW DOCK IN THE THAMES. 


A wew dock has been lately completed for 
the North London Railway Company at Poplar. 
It has a water area of 2} acres, and is formed 
parallel to the west side of the company’s old 
Collier Dock, and connected with it by a short 
canal at the southern end, immediately con. 
tigaous to the West India Dock (Biackwall) 
Basin, and near the lock entrance from the 
Thames. 

In the preliminary arrangement for the work 
a temporary coffer-dam, about 260 ft. long, was 
placed acroesthe point where the entrance from 
the Collier Dock was to be formed. This coffer- 
dam was entirely of two rows of piles, 14 in. 
square, with caulked joints, and the space be. 
tween the inner and outer rows was filled with 
clay puddle well rammed. 

The wall is built upon a foundation of con. 
crete, 13 ft. wide and 4 ft. thick, with stock 
bricks in blue lias mortar, and is 9 fc, 6 in. thick 
at the base and 5 ft. 3 in.at thetop. The brick. 
work decreases at the back by steps, and batters 
in front 14 in. to a foot from bottom to top. The 
wall is faced throughout with Staffordshire blue 
bricks, in cement mortar, to a depth below the 
copirg of 14 ft. The coping, of Cornish granite, 
is 4 ft. wide and 2 ft. thick. The total height of 
the wall, from the bottom of the concrete to the 
top of the coping, is 31 ft., the latter being 
6 ft. above Trinity high water. The average 
depth of water in the dock is 18 ft. The wharf 
frontage of the dock is 1,650 ft. 

This dock extension, although of so limited an 
area, is shown to be of sufficient importance to 
induce three of the principal railway companies 
already to utilise ite advantageous position. 

The Company’s engineer is Mr. T. Matthews, 
and the contractor is Mr. John Cardus, of Acton, 
whose contract also inclades raising the timber 
quay 2 ft. 6in. higher along the entire east side 
of the old dock, and the removal from the west 
side and re-erection on the east sitle thereof of 
a 30.ton crane. The contract farther embraces 
the erection of a warehouse, clerks’ offices, and 
stabling, on the west side of the dock, for the 
use of the Great Western Railway Company. 
The warebouse consists of ground-floor, 218 ft. 
by 130 ft. by 20 ft. headway, and two floors over, 
er! mgs Pe At with basement under the 
platform. low cast-iron colamns, placed 
upon Cornish granite bed-stones, § ft. 6 in. square 
and 2 ft. thick, the foundations for which are 
sunk 30 ft. below the ground surface, carry the 
upper floors upon wrought-iron girders, some of 
which are above 30 tons weight each. The upper 
floors are continued in a similar manner of con. 
aes The warehouse intended for the Great 
} Railway Company is commenced under 
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Stationary steam — and boilers oe 

hydraulic machinery apparatus are provi 

S the whole of the cranes and capstans 
and in the warehouses. Horses 
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thence by a zig-zag course over that live 
by a bridge of two spans of 25 ft. each, with 
wrought-iron girders and timber floor, carrying 
sixteen lines of rails; the foundations of this 
bridge are 18 ft. below the rail level of the 
Blackwall line. A paved with 
granite pitching are formed under the second 
opening to allow the cartage of goods, &c., 
between the West India Dock, the new dock, 
and the public highway at the Preston-road. 
The entire length of the several lines of rail. 
way, with their sidings (after leaving the Poplar 
Station), to accommodate the London and North- 
Western, the Great Northern, the Great Western, 
ané the North London Railway companies to the 
docks, is upwards of twelve miles; and the total 


occupied thereby, including the old and 
mel dkchen; $c ue Semel 
We understand the total cost of the works 


within this area will, when complete, exceed | the 


250,0001. 








DEFECTIVE HOUSE DRAINAGE AT 
HORNSEY. 


From a North London paper which has been 
forwarded to us, we learn that two or three weeks 
ago Mr. H. Aubrey Husband, M.B., addressed a 
letter to the Hornsey Local Board, directing 
attention to the defective state of the house 
drainage of some new roads to the north of 
Stroud- road, In reply to his letter, Mr. 
Hosband received a visit from Mr. Dean, the 


inspector of nuisances, who made a report to | snd 


the Board stating that there was little or no 


fault to be found with the drainage. Mr. Husband | theic 


writes to say, however, that at the same meeting 
of the Board the Chairman made the following 
statement, on the authority of Mr. Rogers, the 
surveyor,—“ that there were no jointa better 
than putty joints for soil-pipes.” Mr. Husband 
says he was so “ estounded”’ at this information 
that he at once wrote to Mr. Bailey Denton, who 
replied :— 

**T do not think it possible to prescribe with safety the 
sort of jointing material to be used for soil- pipes descend- 
ing inside » dwelling, for I think such an arrangement 
altogether wrong. All soil- pes from w.c.’s should be 
conducted to the outside down the outside wall in the 
most direct way to the sewer, and ventilated by a con- 
tinuation of the pipes to a height above all windows, I 
quite agree with you that nothing can be more liable to 
defect than putty daubed with psint ; and if the joints are 
inside the house, beste Si before defects are dis- 
covered, particularly when the pipe is cased with boards.” 

Mr. Hasbar 1, in his letter to the Local Board, 
called attention to the following defects :— 

“1, The soil-pipe is carried’ inside the houses, generally 
down the hitekee call, the joints in the pipes being made 
tty daubed with black psint. 

2, The drain-pipes are carried under the houses, are not 
bedded in concrete, and with open joints, they being also 
used for subsoil drainage. 

3. There are no disconnecting traps between the houses 
and the main-street drain, and no provisions for ven- 


Mr. Husband also hints that road s gs 
have entered largely into the composition of the 
“mortar” used in ranning up the houses in 
question, and that, in short, they are “ built to 
sell,” and likely to become fever-nests when 
occapied. 








THE OBELISK. 


Srz,—Permit me to correct some errors in my letter 
published in your issue of the 16th inst, The most im- 
t is my misapprehension of the word “crab.” I 

nd that Mr, Dixon used the term in its technical sense 
for metal claws, such su being necessary owing to 








Walsall.—Mr. J. H. Shaw, of Wakefield, has 
oe ey appointed assistant surveyor 


egligently 
caused to a fellow workman as he now is for injuries 
caused by one of his workmen to ® person not 
in — proposition is 
evident to whe enn :aequaintel: with Gre conditions of 
every-day work, and your committee feel satisfaction in 
having their views on this — confirmed by so 
eminent a judge as Sir W. B. 


the 
SoENE: AOE fe 1e commas 00 ie 


‘The right of working men to combine has been legally 
conceded ; but I question whether the lest Act in- 
timidation gives tnem the liberty to which they have a 
right. Unionists are men and citizens, and as such 
mast be placed in an equal ion before the lew to 
other classes, We want this; neither sh 

satisfied till we have obtained it. 


any attempt to destroy property 
pesene ae she snes property. 
w and honour its administrators, and therefore we 
have # right to the privileges claimed by other bodies. 
pore me lft lg Be Pmt their 
goods produced at a cheaper rate than their 

ing the honourable, T 


be ting on d themselv heir famili 

wan' in ir duty to es, thei ies, 
and the nation, if 4 not combine to 
evil as much ss possi 


prudence and discre- 

tiov. However, a better mode of settling disputes then 
strikes and lock-outs can be found. Both modes of adjust- 
See enn Sas ae eee tos 
The President went on to advocate Boards of 
conciliation and arbitration, composed of an 
side, with an umpire 
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DRINKING FOUNTAIN, BRIDGNORTH. 


Sra,—In last week’s Builder (p. the reference 
madeto the" Whitmore Memoria : Fountain,” 
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THE RIVER DEE, 


S1x,—I should esteem it a favour if of readers 
would inform me where any sccount is te be found of the 
of reclamation i 
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MR. JOSEPH LIONEL WILLIAMS. 


Tux death of this able artist took place at 
his residence, 22, Victoria.road, Kensington, on 
Sunday, the 9ch inst. He was the second sur- 
viving son of the late celebrated draughtsman 
and engraver on wood, Mr. Samuel Williams, 
and like him showed early signs of love for art. 


In his sag agers days he was fond of grouping | Ce 


soldiers in the battle-field, taking his scenes 
from h » and even writing plays embracing 


sabjec's from Mediswval . 


Book” and “Table Book,” the months being | }), 


the most prominent. The “Olio and Par- 
terre” contain much of his labour. 
“ British P ” contains a vast amount of 
his work. He the ornamental horders to 
subjects drawn by his father for a “Thomeson’s 
Seasons,” published by Mr. Bogue, of Fleet- 
street. In these his love of detail is fully seen. 
When engaged on the Illustrated London News, 
in some of the large interiors of the Houses of 
Parliament his detail was marvellous. 
engeged on that journal he had the fall control 
of all the illustrations for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. The death of the Dake of Wellington, 
at Walmer Castle, drawn by John Gilbert, now 
Sir John, was a perfect gem, the head of the 
Dake being entirely by Williams. He 
algo engraved some su ied from the old 
masters, in a valuable Bible published by Messrs. 
Longman, 

In early years he exhibited a picture in oil, 
aboat three-quarter size, of “Othello relati 
his Adventures to Dead ” in the Briti 
Institation, Pall.mall. Later in life he painted 
in water-coloors, and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, the Dadley Gallery, and at Manchester 
and Liverpool. Almost the last of his water. 
colour productions finished (a pediar vending 
bie wares) was sold from the Gallery. 

He had latterly been getting together a 
number of sketches for a large picture he had 
in contemplation. Besides the various things 
mentioned, he has for many years been engaged 
in condacting, as well as drawing and engraving, 
the illustrations t> several worke for Messrs. 
Blackie, of G , such as the “ Imperial Bible 
Dakine’ mnelens ty teas 

ictionary,” Beveridge’s ‘ Hi 0: is,” an 
School Dictionary, &o. 

He was born at Colchester, in Essex, on the 
6th of January, 1815, He was twice married, 
first to Jane, eldest daoghter of the late Mr. 
Charles Herring ; and secondly to Harriett, niece 
of the late General William Miller, who survives 
him. He leaves four sons. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Sin,—My attention bas been drawn to an 
article in the Builder of September 8:h, headed 
“New Incidents in the Battle for Life,” in 
which notice is taken of a letter of mine which 
appeared in the Times of August 28:h. The 
writer professes to quote my ezact words,—that 
is, “That the volame of these rivers is the 
gauge of the yield of their several watersheds 
is beyond dispute, except where, in the latter 
rivers, they have their outfalls into the bed of 
the stream.” This is, unfortanately, a mis. 
quotation. My letter, as printed in the Times, 
reads, “That the volume of these rivers is the 
gauge of the yield of their several watersheds 
is beyond dispute, except where, in the lat:er 
rivers, they have their outfalls into the bed 
of the Thames.” No wonder the writer did not 
catch the meaning of these latter words. 

If my own words require fartber explanation, 
though, I think it is given when I say that tte 
outfall of the Ravensbourn and Darent is into 
the bed of the Thames. It is that forma the 
exception, namely, that the volume of these 
rivers is not the gauge of their several water. 
sheds. This is also known to be the case where 
the chalk formation is bounded by the sea; and 
it is the case more or less in the Thames valley, 
where the river between Moulsford and Maiden- 
head passes through the chalk formation. In 
this locality the greatest part of the drainage 
of the chalk, amounting to a large percentage of 
the whole volume reaching the tideway, is dis- 
charged into the bed of the Thames, and in such 
proportion increasing the purity of ite waters. 

My object is rather to correct a mistake than 
to enter further into this important subject. 

J. OC, Crurrersucs, 






























































Whilst | unless 


built the spire at his own expense. He also gave 
the statue of Qaeen Eleanor, the clock, the orgau, 
the stonework of the pulpit, and the heraldic 
being | tiles a heve chancel floor. Mrs, Freeth gave the 
fa university education i » and | east window, which ia by Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
R's monument of his” (the Dele of Dercackice’} |of London, the aliar-cloth, made at Brages, and 
“ i i a 
Both statements are incorrect. It is true the fees of the brass eagle lecterv, The whole cost was 


vendish College less than. thoes of othe about 4,5001. 
ire cd thectied | Weston-on. Trent.—The ancient parish cbarch 


of Weston.on-Trent has been re-opened, after 
restoration. The whole of the work has been 
done by Messrs. Ballock & Barton, of Melbourne, 


but they are on a fair and liberal scale, and the 

not so much to cheapes university education as to take 
students at an age of about sixteen, and to enable them 
after three years of the college to leave Cambridge, and at 
the age of nineteen, properly qualified M. A.s, to commence 


life as architects, la or men of business. from the plans of Messrs. Evans & Jolley, archi- 
With regard to the of Devonshire and the College, Nottiogh T : 
permit to that the scheme is (like the county | *Ct#, ogham. The total cost has been 
eam founder,—the ev. a Brereton) | about 1,2001. 


Colerne.—The patish church of St. John the 
Baptist, Colerne, has been , after re. 
storation. The church is of somewhat extensive 
dimensions. Its nave, chancel, aod chantry 
chapel date from the thirteenth century, while 
the tower is a good example of the Somersetehire 
Perpendicular. The clearstory on the south 
side, which was in a weak condition and much 
out of the upright, has been rebuilt. The chancel 
and chantry arches above the organ-chamber 
have been completely renovated. On the north 
side of the chantry chapel a new vestry has been 
built. The roof of the north aisle having been 
in a very decayed condition, it has been entirely 
renewed with oak panelling, copied as closely as 
porsible from the original. The screen which 
has hitherto filled the position formerly occupied 
by the rood-screen and loft now divides the lower 
lobby from the nave. On the exterior of the 
tower the pianacles and all the upper part have 
been renewed, while a new flight of Pennant stairs 
has been erected inside. The architects were 
Mesars. Wilson, Willcox, & Wilson, of Batb, and 
the builder was Mr. Bladwell, of Bath. 

Condover.—Condover parish church is about 
to be restored. Some years ago there was a 
lantern tower over the transept, but it fell and 
damaged a part of the bailding. This will be 
re-erected, and a new organ chamber and vestry 
will also be built. The plaster has been removed 
from the interior of the church, and the Norman 
masonry laid bare. As much of the old roof as 
possible has been retained. The architect is 
Mr. Fairfax Wade. The total cost of the work 
will be about 1, 2007. 

Stonehaven, N.B.—A new Episcopal chapel 
has been erected in Arbuthnott.street, Stone- 
haven, by the congregation of St. James’s. It 
stands a‘ the west end of Arbuthnott-street. It 
is a large building, built of purplish-grey free- 
stone got from the Bervie quarries, some ten 
miles distant. The style of architecture is 
Norman, passing into Early English. When 
fally completed, the building will consist of a 
nave, two aisles, chancel, tower, and spire. As 
it stands, the nave and aisles form the build- 
ing ; the chancel, tower, and spire being intended 
to be built at a future period, when an additional 
sam shall have been raised to cover the neces- 
sary outlay. Accommodation will bse provided 
for about 500 persons. The spire, which, accord. 
ing to the plan, will rise to a height of 85 ft., is 
intended to be built at the north-west corner, 
next to Arbuthnott-street. The cost has been 
about 3.6001. The contractors for the work 
are:—Mason work, Alex. James, Bervie; car- 
penter work, Robert Weir, Stonehaven; plas. 
terer work, Alexander Cormack, Stonehaven ; 
painter work, Alex. M‘Kenzie, Stonehaven ; 
plamber work, John Nicol; slater work, Robert 
Burnees, Stonehaven. 


eitber “charity” or ‘‘ patroosge”’ about it. 
Ene County Babess do what the Rev. Mr, 
Brereton said they ought to do,—that is, “ ivi 
Se ae ee in the best 
possible manner.” Cavendish College, I have no doubt, 
go po em h this explanation is 
¥ spo! ‘or trou you wit ex! on 
that ic is important to the euccess of the effort being made 
to improve middle-class education that it should not be 
misunderstood, The Duke of Devonstire hss most 
rously given his name and much valuable time and help to 
the matter, bat bis efforts will only be half saccess‘ul 
t the capital employed is p to be remunerative 
in @ commercial sense. Joun Gries. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


London.—We learn that within the last day 
or two the concession of the 10d. an, hour de- 
manded by the masons of the metropolis has 
been granted by two West-end building firms,— 
Messrs. Wheeler & Warren, and Meesrs. Hook 
& Oldrey. 

Manchester.—The weekly meeting of the Man- 
chester Master Builders’ Association was held 
on the 18th inst, at the Palatine Hutel. Several 
of the members stated that joiners had been 
applying at their shops for work which they 
were unable to give, being already fall of hands. 
Reference was made to a letter recommending 
arbitration, and the fact was referred to that the 
employers offered to arbitrate the whole dispute 
last April, and named as referees several of 
the leading public men of the city; bat the 
workmen refased, and decided to strike. The 
employers having, it is stated, ia the mean- 
time, “ by much expenditure of time and money, 
succeeded in filling their shops with workmen, 
are now decidedly averse to entertaining any 
proposal for bringing the Union men back, being 
satisfied to keep the joiners they have, who are 
on the whole respectable, industrious workmen, 
anxious to do their daty, and civil and obliging 
to those placed over them.” It was reported 
that twenty-four more joiners were.on the way 
from America. It was resolved to give orders 
for stopping any farther importation, the shops 
being practically fall. It was farther resolved 
to take permanent offices for the Association in 
the city, and to appoint a paid secretary. In the 
meantime Mr. Robert Neill, jun., undertook to 
act as hon. secretary. e 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Blackmore.—The parish charch of Blackmore, 
Essex, was lately re-opened by the Bishop of 
St. Alban’s, after restoration. By the neglect 
of generations the church had been suffered 
to fall into a sad state of dilapidation and 
decay, insomach that in the wiater time 
service was only held within its walle under 
extreme inconvenience. In the east wall there 
were cracks and fissures which permitted the 
ivy to force itself through and grow inside the 
charch. The work of restoration has been 
carried out by Mr. Barlow, who has acted both 
as builder and architect, and considering (says 
the Chelmsford Chronicle) that the total outlay 
will not exceed more than about 9001., the 
restoration he has wrought is “quite woaderful.” 

Harby.—The new parish church at Harby 
has been consecrated by the Bishop Saffragan 
of Nottingham. It is craciform on plan, and 
consists of chancel, nave, north chapel (ased 
as a vestry), and organ-chamber, south porch, 
tower and spire,—which rises to a height of 
120 ft. The tower contains five bells, and a 
clock-dial in the east face. Under the clock are 
a niche and canopy, containing astatue of Queen 
Eleanor, wife of Edward I., who died close to 
the site of the church, A.D. 1290, at the house of 
Richard de Weston, the foundation of whose 
honse may still be traced. The statue,—a fac 
simile of that on her tomb ia Westminster 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Romford.—A new Congregational Charch has 
lately been opened in Svath-street, the direct 
thoroughfare from the railway station to the 
market-place. It is from the designs of Mr. E.C. 
Allam, of that town, and has been built by Mesere. 
Staines & Son, of Great St. Helen’s and Fiasbary, 
at a cost ofsomewhbat under 3,500!. The building 
ia Gothic in character, and rectangular on plan, 
61 ft. by 37 ft. internally, with a tower and slated 
spire at the south-east angle. It will accommo. 
date 340 persons on the ground-floor, and 130 
persons in the gallery. The ceiling is wagon- 
headed, and is boarded diegonally and varnished, 
only the timbers forming the panels being 
stained. The walls are faced externally with 
Kentish rag stone, with dressings of Bath stone. 
One of the lobbies at the back, and a clacs. 
room under the organ-gallery, will eventually be 
connected with proposed new school-roome. 

Towcester.—The memorial stones of a new 








Abbey,—is by Harp, of London. Mr. G. Freeth | Baptist Chapel at Towcester have been laid, 
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The new building, which is being erected 


in the lower 
of about 1,3501., will include vestry, with class 
and school rooms attached. The chapel is 45 ft. 
by 30 ft. Mr. Ingman is the architect, and 
Sean. Taylor & Grist, Aylesbury, the con- 
tractors. 

Frosterley.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Frosterley have been laid. 
The building is being erected from designs by 
Mr. Blessley, architect, Middlesbrough, and is 
Gothic in style. 

Oxford. —The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel in New Inn Hall.street, Oxford, 
were recently laid. The front elevation, including 
a tower and spire 130 fs. in height, will be visible 
from Cornmarket-street. Accommodation will 
be provided for 850 persons. The style is Deco- 
rated Gothic, polished granite being used for the 
colamns of nave arcade. The contract has been 
undertaken by Messrs. Symm & Co., at 6,5001., 
and the architect is Mr. Charles Bell, of London. 

Watford.—The memorial stone of the new 
Beechen-grove Chapel, Watford, was recently 

laid. The building will provide sittings for 850 

and room for additional sittings, when 
needed, to accommodate 150 persons more, 
making, in the whole, provision for 1,000 persons. 
Mr. J. Wallis Chapman is the architect; and the 
total cost, including site, will be about 7,5001. 

Spalding.—The Free Methodists of Spalding 
have resolved to take down their present chapel 
and erect a new one on a larger scale upon the 
same site, at a cost of about 2,0001., using up the 
old materials as far as available. Mr. Bellamy, 
of Lincoln, is the architect employed. 

Steyning.—The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel in the High-street, Steyning, 
Sussex, have been laid. The chapel is being 
built by Mr. C. B. Oxley, of Steyning, in accor- 
dance with plans prepared by Messrs. Lund & 
Sons, architects, Worthing. 
modern Gothic style, and will accommodate 
about 300 persons. The front is of white bricks, 
filled up with random flint work with a vein joint. 
At the back there is to be erected a schoolroom, 
which will provide room for some 200 children, 

Innerleithen.—The foundation-stone of a new 
United Presbyterian Church at Innerleithen has 
been laid. The building is to be erected on the 
south.side of the Walkerburn-road, at the east 
end of the town, and will be a Gothic structure, 
built with whinstone faced with white freestone, 
and with massive buttresses. The church is 
seated to accommodate 600. The estimated cost 
is a@ little over 2,0001. The contractor for the 
mason work is Mr. Robert Mathieson, builder, 
Inverleithen ; and for the joiner work, Mr. John 
Forsyth, Innerleithen. 

Orich.—The foundation.stone of a new Baptist 
chapel at Crich, near Ambergate Junction, Derby- 
shire, has been laid. The building will provide 
accommodation for 300 people on the ground. 
floor, with space for galleries when needed, and 
will cost 1,5001. Mr. Isaac Betts, of Orich, is 
both architect and builder of the chapel. 

Langton-on-Swale.—The memorial stones have 
been laid of a new Wesleyan Chapel in the village 
of Langton-on-Swale, near Northallerton. The 
chapel, which is to seat 103,is to be built of 
brick, with stone dressings, and with open seats 
in the interior. The architect is Mr. Alfred J, 
Martin, of Darlington ; the builder is Mr. Lynes, 
of Darlington ; and the cost of the building is 
estimated at a little over 3001. 

Stitchel.—The foundation.stone of a new 
United Presbyterian Church at Stitchel has been 
laid. The building will cost about 2,0001.,, and is 
to be erected in the Early Decorated style, ac- 
cording to designs prepared by Mr. Stevenson, 
architect, Berwick. It is to be built of whin- 
stone, with freestone dressings. The church is 
to be seated for 320, a gallery at the north end 
being intended to hold sixty people. The stone. 
work is being executed by Mr. Wood, Ayton. 

Abergavenny.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist Chapel for Abergavenny has been laid. 
The site of the chapel is an angle at the bottom 
of Frogmore-street, towards which the facade 
will front. Accommodation will be provided for 
nearly 800 persons, and the cost of erection will 
be about 3,6501. The style adopted is a sort 
of modified Gothic, and all the masonry will be 
executed in native stone. The architect is Mr. 
George Morgan, Carmarthen; and the contrac- 
tors are Mesers. Foster, Brothers, Abergavenny. 
The clerk of the works is Mr. Hoskins. 

Gillingham. — A new Wesleyan Chapel has 
been opened at Gillingham. The building is of 
Mendip grey-stone, with Bath-stone 

relieved with Ham-hill bands and arches over 





of the town, at a cost hig 


. It will be in the/| road, and 





THE BUILDER. 


the a windows. There is a spire 100 ft. 
i Ls te the side towards the street. The aisles 
and lobbies are paved with tesselated stone, of 
mosaic and there ure three entrances 
to the building. There is a schoolroom, 52 ft. 
by 22 ft., at the rear of the building. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Ridout, of Gillingham, and the 
style is Barly Gothic. 
Dronfield. —A new Wesleyan 1 was 
opened at Dronfield. The bu' , which 
situated on the Sheffield and Chester- 


stone. The contract for masonry has been car- 
ried ont by Mr. W. Tomlinson, and that for the 
woodwork by Mr. Bramhall, of Dronfield. The 
entire cost of the building is estimated at 1,000. 

Highfield. — The memorial.stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Highfield, Sheffield, have 
been laid. The building will be Barly Gothic in 
style, and will be constructed of Dunford Bridge 
wall stone, with Hollington stone dressings. In 
the basement there will be a schoolreom, with 
four class - rooms, and other conveniences. 


for 907 persons. At the corner of the road 
formed by the intersection of Highfield-place 
with the London-road there will be a tower and 
spire 140 ft. high. The buildings will cost 
about 8,000. Mr. J.D. Webster is the architect. 
Newcastle.on-Tyne.—The new chapel at Bul- 
man village, erected by the United Methodist 
Free Church, has been completec and opened. It 
is built of stone, of English Gothic design, 
and affords sittings for 730. In plan the baild- 
ing consists of a nave with side aisles, and 
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tower and turret spire 70 ft. high. The cast 
gable contains the principal entrance doorway, 
and above it a triplet of lancet-lights surmounted 
by a ciroular six-foil window, the details of the 
whole being enriched by moulded and carved 
work. The flank walls of the ve two 
tiers of lights with lancet and heads re- 


= 


have large two-light windows, with simple tracery 
in the heads. At the west end of the building 
are provided vestries, class-rooms, &. 
extreme internal dimensions are 

by 38 ft. high. The cost of the building alone 
epproaches 4,5001., exclusive of the price of the 


fatare erection of school buildings, minister's 
residence, &c., and has yet to be enclosed by 
suitable boundary walls and palisading. 
architects of the chapel are Messrs. Septimus 
Oswald & Son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The con- 


Henry Hudspeth & Son, various firms working 
undet them. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Ancoats.—The foundation- stone of a new 
Roman Catholic Charch in Faweett- street, 
Ancoate, has lately been laid. The church, 
which is to be dedicated to St. Alban, is to be 
provided with vestry, confessionals, &c., and will 
be 78 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, having at the west 
end a gallery affording accommodation for one 


woodwork and furniture of pine. 
The principals of the roof will be similar 
material. The west gable will be nted 


by a bell turret 30 ft. high. Mr. Juhn L. Ward, 
of Manchester, is the contractor for the whole of 
the work. 

Washington (Durham).—The foundation.stone 
of a new Roman Catholic Church at Washing- 
ton, Darham, has been laid by the Ri 
Rev. Dr. Chadwick, the Roman Catholic Ro 
of Hexham. The new building, which is 
east and west, is to consist of a na 
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spectively, except in the transept gables, which | Shap, 


tractors for the structural works were Messrs. | ; 


anson, New- 
castle, and the contractor is Mr. G. EB. Fooster, of 
Washington ; the cost, exclusive of the site, being 
about 5,0001. 

Market Harborough.—The new Roman Catholic 
church and schools at Market 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. VARIORUM. ee Aber. 
Gorsley.—A new apse or small chancel which| Tux Jatter numbers of the periodical L’Art,| machine just inte cae the Seeatiiy inate 


peg nae gg ar aaa 

ust been opened. building, which has 
been designed by Mr. Harris, jun., isin the Early 
English style. The contractors were Messrs. 
James, Brothers, of Newent. 


139, 140, 141, and 142, are devoted mainly to/ of the city, viz., Branton & Trier’s patent stone- 
treatises by able hands on Rubens and his works, haaied coebene, the makers of which are 
with a large number of interesting illustrations, | Messrs. Ransome & Co., of London. Some time 
mostly fac.similes of sketches by him. This/ ago there was introduced a machine for the 
review, which has taken a high place in periodical | dreesing of circular stone colamns in the lathes 
literatare, has now an office London (136, New| in use at the granite-polishing yards, whereby 
Bond-street) and an English editor for matters a large saving of skilled manual labour was 
which relate to this country._—_—The recently- | effected ; but it is stated that up to this time the 
ici 16 edelen on Ueiie tee ee ne 
’ ’ 6s an en done by hand. The new machine pro- 
by Mr. EB. T. Beilhouse on “ Baths and Wash- Aha : 
houses for the People in Manchester.” 


Miscellanen, 


give 
children. The estimated cost is 1,7001. 
Poslingford.— The foundation-stone of new 
National Schools at Poslingford has been laid. 
The —— have been by Mr. A. A.G. 
are intended toaccommodate seventy 








than by manual labour. stone 

i to be dressed is placed on @ travelling 
iron table, u which it is tightly wedged. 
Abeoetiie tilte, ond depenting teams the contre 
wee se, eos ‘Ta aslian okeh 2 
: cutters, which are 
gg mee ber 12, circular steel disos, are driven by means of bev: 
piece gearing, worked a spindle passing throug 

the chuck-shaft. The cutters and chuck revolve 


ERT nune Deegpetmenh 2h ental ainent O00. 
utton Valence,—A new range of buildings at 
Satton Valence Grammar School was lately 
opened. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Naylar, of Rochester, under the direction of |‘ 
Mr. F. W. Porter, architect, of London. The 
basement forms a large ball, 564 ft. by 30 ft., 


*| per minute for granite, to 6ft. per minute for 
sandstone. 


Pipe, the ignition being caused by a passer-by 

throwing a lighted match down the sewer grid. 
Scanford’s Library Map of London and 

its Saburbs.— A new edition of this map comes 





of 120 square miles, and has been re- 
surveyed. The alterations which have been made 


otherwise uoted instances in London since the last edition was issued in 1865 
—— = ~_s i ie ststhing. The map extends on the north to 


“ Gas from Wood.”— Referring to the para- 
the | staph with this heading in last week’a, Builder, 
@ correspondent writes: —“I have given gas 
made from wood a fair trial, and can say that 
excellent gas for heating purposes can be made 
in like manner that coal gas is produced, at little 
cost, bat the flame burns blue, producing a bad 
atmosphere. The question is how to purify 
such gas for general use. I may observe that 
the wood before use was worth not more than 
4d., but the charcoal produced from it was worth 
fully three times the amount. The gas is pro- 
by calcu duced very rapidly.” 
lation of the water yielded by certain wells and| The New Town Hall, Manchester, was 
formally opened on the 13th inst. The building, 
of whichb,—as many of our readers will know,— 
. orming saijest af Wine is the evebitosh, ban Sermet the 
conveying the underground water to the pumpin subject illustrations numerous critical 
Pe and descriptive articles in previous volames of 
the Builder. The architect, some months ago, 
read a paper descriptive of the building before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 


Yarmouth.—A design for stained glass for the 
east window of St. Nicholas Church, Great 
Yarmouth, has been prepared. The new window 


held there last year. The work has been 
executed by Mr. C. E. Kempe. 
Pershore.—The Abbey Church at Pershore has | large 


just received an addition in the shape of a| rainfall from surface percolation. Healsoshowed | the substance of the paper appeared in our 
stained-glass window, which has been placed in| that the wells are nearly all affected by local | colamns at the time. 
Iron and Asphalt.—The Brunswick Rook 


the north aisle as a memorial of the percolation, and insisted on the necessity in most 


late Colonel 
H Sales Scobell, of the Abbey, his | cases of excluding water from the strata imme- | Asphalt Paving Company are ing the large 
re has been ron A by | diately surroundieg the well, as it is liable to| 24.in. and 30.in. main selentadiedbent= 


all sorts of organic contamination, by water-tight | Gas Company with l-in. thick rook asphalt, and 
i the pipes are being laid under the bed of the 


Tree Stumps.—In the back. | Quaggy river at Lee. We believe this is the 
woods of America, as stated in the Indian agora on —— ney — 
Agriculturist, the following method of removing ean ak x — a 


stumps of trees has proved very efficacious. In | *8® " protection 
the axtomes a hole, 1 in, or 2in. in diameter, and | 98inst explosion, and prevents the pipe rusting. 
Safe Safes.— Messrs. Chubb are rather proud 


ll in. deep, is bored into the stamp, and filled 
with 1} oz. of saltpetre, dissolved in water, and| that some burglars were foiled last month at 
Buenos Ayres in attempting to cut a hole in 


the aperture closed, In the 
one of their old safes. So much evidence has 
been given that these makers can produce good 
safes, that it is scarcely necessary to print the 
anecdote. 


i 
i 
E 
@ 
apf 


unasual treatment. It is entirely composed 
two shades of green with black outlines of 
subjecta, the Holy Women at the Tomb 
the Appearance of the Saviour to Mary 

It is the work of Messre. Mayer & 
Munich, 


Handsworth.—The Handsworth Local Board 
have appointed Mr. Edward Kenworthy, of 
Barnsley, as their surveyor, at a ealary of 300I. 
@ year. 


BEE 


a 








away without blazing, and the fire extends to 
part of the roots, leaving nothing but ashes. 
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A Big Block of Granite.—There 
recently quarried, without the use of powder, at 


the Barre, Vét., U.S., granite quarries, for the use 


of the Oliver granite works at Ratland, a block 
weighing about 618 tons,—being 40 ft. long, 
17 ft. high, and 10 ft. thick. This stone is 
believed to be the largest block of granite ever 
quarried in the State. 











TENDERS. 


For alterations to the Crown Tavern, Upper Holloway. | 


Mr. Jobn Heath, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Vears & CO. ceocce..s.-seevereveceeeseeses oo : ; 
Terrey io... ..ceccecees-cnneccnemecersesenners 
Channing (accepted) .........+-..---- 587 0 0 

For proposed additions to the Old Ford Mission Hall, 

Greteereend, Bow, for Mr, Arthur Farnan. Messrs. 

Hills & Fletcher, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Sheffield & Prebble..........-+.-se0r++ £593 0 0 








For shops and warehouse in Basinghall-street and 
Mason’s-avenue. Mesers. Ford & Hesketh, architects :— 


Ashby & Horner .........-.-sessseens £6,957 0 0 
ID. sicthsnicdicocrmeieentdcitiens ae eo 
Boz CO vosn-nee-ssespsescrnersscccesecseess 6,708 0 0 
Asnby, Brothers ........:s-ereee 6,633 0 0 
LAWEABOO ......ccccceccscastevccscessoe 6,60) 0 0 
JREORG ; cncctcvecoccoesenseceenen, - veveeqens 6,526 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...........+...-+- 6,516 0 0 
Browne & Robinson..,.............. 655 0 0 
Newman & Manon....................- 6,346 0 0 
ID aii Kniiciothetsctisccdmanices a ee 
Nightingale ........000--c0000----- 6,086 0 0 
Mark (accepted) ..............cee0e0 6,000 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached houses, Blackheath, for 
Mr, H. E. Joyce :— 
Staines & Son (accepted) ......... £2,160 0 0 


For warehouse, No. 49, Gresham-street, City. 
Ford, ape & Neve, architects :— 











+ acsdéontebnponsessnendsnscseieied Maye me & 
Scrivener & White .......... wodeeand 3,515 0 0 
Boyce 3,483 0 0 

« M'‘Lachian.. 3,452 0 0 
Lawrence .. 3,452 0 0 
Perry & Co. 3,437 0 0 
Ashby, Brothers ... 3,400 0 0 
Brass wa. 3,382 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......... o. 93,359 0 0 
DICE. con sensiinscnainieetaiiaieisatliced 3,199 6 0 
Crabb (accepted).......csss-sreseees 053 0 0 





For new roads and sewers, Denmark Park Estate, 
Cate. Messrs. Tanley & Boyle, surveyors: 








ig ED LER DES £3,835 0 0 
TOO: cnisimesnegutninhilineipbiisabibiialiiotennaiel 3,102 0 0 
TUNE « scdenentgiscetumnbecnadieanide 026 0 0 
Richardson..............secess00s seedies 2,950 0 0 
Rigby & Co. ...... 2,918 0 0 
PIE erisinye>sthninnemiananii sees 2,745 0 0 

SE pencnshctbcbscocesdep aitogerobds MEET: Oe 
EQOMD sesccesovessscsevesesessseee wrlsivde 2,650 0 © 
PinS07 ......000000- seentunbesesoestkabibes 2,584 0 0 
Ford & Morris .,.......s0.0:-..c000 2,575 0 0 
ED ida ireesiine 2,536 0 0 
Wainwright & Co. ..........0cc0 2,459 0 0 
MINT cissgsitescqcbinectionnnitlikins ,333 0 0 
Maye .. 2350 0 9 
Love..... 2,306 0 0 
ANGE setsinseinintite 2,200 0 0 
Hare...... 2,239 10 0 
ORB cease tcccdessondlvshivtbess: sis 2,199 0 0 
Simmons & Co.,........cccccesesseeeee 2,18) 8 4 
ne EE SER 2,(99 0 0 
BROOMS picntccctisceti pvidbdighidinestcene 2,035 0 0 





_ For the erection of two chapels, gatekeeper’s lodge, and 
inclosures, to the new cemetery for the Wandsworth 
Burial Board. Mr. Keith D. Young, architect. Quunti- 
ties by Mr. Morgan Young :— 





RINEEIOED  cciaccnisvecscnapreerhoaid £5,146 0 0 
Ble .....+000-. 4,784 0 0 
AVID cciticeciasa 4,736 0 0 
D Valnterccapuibtbindiepeabunebnonanies 4,585 0 0 
Parsons (accepted) ..........000-0+.. 4,575 0 0 


| for the Wandsworth Burial 


. | valves, at Shoreditch Workhouse. Mr. J, Wallace Peggs, 


portion of the new cemetery 
| For roads and penine e 6 poe Mr. Keith D. Young, 


architect. Quantities by Mr. Berges seer “ 








; 730 0 0 
RS — 9x: 1'395 0 0 
ot t askiotn’ 1008 0 : 
ee a ae oy 
Heat (essegical apnea ; 11 7 0 0 








ildi i Buckingham Palace-road, 
For rebuilding py ye ralf rd, architect :— 


| for Mr. H. Go inge, P. W 

7 Contract Contract 

oe ae 
Hill, Higgs, & Co. .....» 224,740 neces 

Dove, Brothers..........- "22,060 ....... 1,690 
Basith & Co. roccorecccoreee 22,340 cernae 1,500 
S idivettin...\cnccoaccs SAE: sons ee 

| Ondppelt on cccmes SAMBO csceee LOMO 
Nightingale............-+++ ce 20,976 sere . 1,47 

| Scrivener & White ...... 29,797 ...... 1,342 

SNR oo ceksesemnies . 19,82) ..... . 1,253 





For new public-house at Shepperton-green, for Messrs. 
Nevile, Reid, & Co. Mr. G. Carey, arcnitect rs é 








night & SoNB .,...0.se0+-00e baie jase 
‘aoe isdseccadpounipences vupebienbesecebect 895 156 0 
Reavell . 870 0 0 
ROO © iiek diss. joccioeeestovecqeaboneanees. Uae 00 
Foisey ane 850 0 0 








For the erection of municipal buildings st Wakefield. 
Mr. T. E. Colicutt, architect, Quantities by M-. James 


Gandy :— 
3 Warwick  Spinkwell 
Stone, Stone. 
Kimberly .....cccssecesesee £66,214 ...... £64,808 
Lovatt .... RE sidaee 49,031 
Whitel cesese 51,307 
Ives & 46,643 ..... . 50,142 
Booth ' ~ 47,200 
Ww IOP. stese . 47,000 
J. & W. Beanland 44,577 ..... . 4,777 
TROFLE . sosieee+-soeee 0 soe 45,000 
Brier & : | es 45,367 





Holds ue i 

Graham & Sons 24.0000. 41,202 «0. ——— 

Baker & Firbank......... #1620 ...... 
* Accepted in Spinkwell stone, 





For new hot-water boiler, setting, connexions, and 
engineer :— 
ae M 


AT <crneawse 
Smith, Son, & Co, ..... 
Pontifex & Weod ..... 
Ladd 


Poteet ences eeteeres 












For new warehouse, Church-lane, Aldgate. 

Lambert, architect. tities by Mr. W. H. 
Perry & C0. ..iscescessneeesserenss eves 83,659 
Stevenson . . 3,639 
Peeitehardl  scccseecssess++0s-atencessecsa, UpUNE 

Elkington 3,330 

PRU POON ...,.cc.cseovccessscesssacessee 3,293 

Downs & CO......c.cessesveveerssscevee 8,212 


i# 














ences ap 


Coooooy 





For mission-room and Sunday-school, Fleet-road, 
Haverstock-hill. Messrs, Batterbury & Huxley, a-chi- 


tects :— 
Scrivener & White ...........+00+... £2,535 0 0 
Downs & Co........ wtkiapbilisiauesqutens 2,400 0 0 
Newman & Mann..,.....0:0.....-.... 2,461 0 0 
0 


For two villa residences, Forest-hill. Mr. R. E. Cross- 
land, architect :— 





For “ — livery stables, Hulme, for Mr. 8. Grange. | 
1 


Mr. T. R. Williams, architect :— 
Crodland ,....cssersemnnecipsonrecrinn tei ee, #43 
Wharton (too late)..........0....0. 1,946 
W060 jcsercinns pancorebnenbideoepsaehesde 1,735 0 0 
Hodkinson... oie ee--. 1,644109 0 
Ellis (accepted) ... 1,430 0 0 








Adwertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 


Extra for Fencing. | 
Bowyer & Bon ........000 soe £3,190 ....2.... £90 
Dig Wd & G0, ecpeeseosescogecs: GWE. senacenee 9) 
Rder & Son ........... re |e me 98 
FAOD cemertnrs sepeces RS ep OS _ o 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. J. W. (thanks: the block might be purchased by any committee 


to circulate .—T. & BW. W. T.—Mr. L — 
J. B.—J. P.—R. T.—H. H.—T. B.—F. R. (position has already been 
suggested. We adhere to the Embankment).—T. L. (in type) — 
J.C. O—E. H. L. B.—M. &T.—W. W. & W.—J.9.—3.L—E J.P 
Ww. W. L.—F. C.—H. & B. P.-C, C. H.—@. @. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out bucks and giving 
statements of tacts, lists of tenders, &c. must be 
nye noms anh abit of the cones, 204 macomesiig’ Gon 


Nora —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 
public mestings, reste, of course, with the authors - gefiog 








CHARGES FOR 
‘ ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


—_— 
SITUATIONS VACANT, 


lines words) or under ...,...-s0+5 
ee ee mes tas peboul tse weeks steneeeeoe = 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY ovunder .. &. 64 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........ o Of 64 


PRE-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,° Postage Stampa must not be sent. — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE BUILDER” ts ea: dérect trom the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United at the rate of 19s. per annum. 
Payable in Advance. 

Ail semittanews cnceld be by Money OsBee; raga be ot the Pest-oftce, 
en grasa, SS, w | FPOUBDBIN (L&R, 
0. 4 Ostherine-street, W. 








Bath Stone of best ny 
GANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List ty ate at ngs pees and Depots, 
also cost of transit to an’ the Kingdom, on 

epplication to om SS 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 





Asphalve. 
Geyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
*® S8TODARBT & OG 


Office : 
No. 90, Oannon-street, B.0. [Apvt.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
£.C.—The best and cheapest i 


sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, | 
verraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Silates.—These 
slates are of @ grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate de‘ivery.—Fur farther particulars, 
app!y to MANAGER, Clynderwen, R.8.0., Car- 
marthenst.ire.—[ Apvt.] 


J. Sessions & Docks, Gloucester, 
Mauafacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY. PIECES, URINALS, &o. 
WELSH ROOFING S8LATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom. 











| Prices and terms on application. [Apvt.] 














MICHELMORE & REAP, 


eneceaer aaia Manatactvurers o¢ 
(ous GES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders. LONDON, 8.EB 


Liustrated List, two stampa. 








CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.C. 


N.B—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 
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